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Rural School Supervision in New England. 
By Lawrence Aveustus Averity, A. B., M. A. Pu. D., 


Head of the Departinent of Educational Psychology in the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School at Worcester, Massachusetts and 
Editor of The American Journal of School Hygiene. 


funn! £§ O one nowadays, of course, questions in the least the 
value of expert supervision in every line of activity. 
N In the case of the public school, the significance of 
efficient supervision is peculiarly felt because of the 
F anwmwcommMc lack of clearly defined aim, of definite organization, 
and of concerted local support. The recent move- 
ment for superintendency unions proposes to combat 
this prevalent, unprofessional tendency in the school 
system of the several states. The union superintendency legisla- 
tion, first adopted by Massachusetts, in 1870, provided that several 
small towns might combine in hiring an expert superintendent to 
have charge of their public schools. The law has since been 
amended and added to until it provides today that every town in 
the Commonwealth, whose valuation is not in excess of $2,500,- 
000.00, MUST so unite with neighboring towns in employing a 
trained superintendent. This official must, in each case, have re- 
ceived the approval of the State Board of Education and hold its 
certificate. The State assumes a generous share in paying the - 
salary of all superintendents thus employed. The result is that 
every rural town in the State at the present time is in a union with 
one, two, three, four or even five other towns to hire an efficient 
administrator of all the local schools. 
Before entering further into a discussion of the good results of 
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the Superintendency Act in Massachusetts. let us for a few 
moments note some of the prevailing conditions of school super- 
vision in the other New England states, and so determine the gen- 
eral status of supervision in the whole Section. Vermont is the 
only other state which has gone so far as making the adoption of 
union superintendencies obligatory on the part of the towns; each 
of the other four, however, has followed the lead of Massachusetts 
in endeavoring to lend impetus to the movement for efficient 
management of the schools by contributing liberally to the salary 
of all superintendents thus employed. It is, of course, only a mat- 
ter of time before the Massachusetts system will be adopted in its 
essential features by all the other states. Meantime, we can only 
assail legislative halls and wait. 

The latest accessible statistics from Maine ( 1914) out that 
altogether some 80 per cent of the school population is now under 
expert supervision. Obviously, the 20 per cent not thus provided 
for is that in the small country towns. A glance at the table will 
show the total rural and urban school population of the State: 


TABLE No. 1. 
Showing the distribution of Children of school age in Maine. 


Total no. pupils registered 
in common schools (1913--4) rural schools village schools city schools 
130, 916 49,645 47,595 33,676 
Percentages (approximate) 
39% 36% 25% 


It seems fair to assume, as we concluded above, that the 20% 
of school children in Maine not under expert supervision are in- 
cluded in the percentage of the first column. That is, of the 39% 
of all the children in the State, who are attendant upon rural 
schools, approximately one half are in schools which have entirely 
unprofessional supervision. That this estimate is conservative 
may be inferred from the fact that, of the 525 cities, towns and 
plantations in Maine, 157—or approximately 30%— paid not 
more than $50.00 to the superintendent of their seeds during the 
year 1913-14. Of these, 24 towns paid $10.00, or less. 

Still, we are not to conclude that superintendency unions in 
Maine have not been successful. Quite the reverse is true. Up 
to July 1, 1914, there had been organized 81 unions in the state, 
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which included a total of 221 towns and 2,529 schools. The ex- 
pense for maintaining these unions was considerable. The State 
Superintendent, in his 1914 Report, averaged the costs of super- 
vision thus: 


TABLE No. 2. 
The cost of expert supervision in Maine. 
Total expense borne by average cost 
towns by State total costs per school 
$47,682 $63,643 $111,325 $44.00 


As may be inferred, however, it is probably the very smallest 
schools, and hence those most in need of it, that are denied expert 
supervision. That the assumption is a safe one is again evident 
from the fact that each union comprises, on the average, less than 
three towns and more than thirty schools. The typical town, then, 
in Maine, which has joined in a superintendency union appears 
to be one which has ten schools or more, while those innumerable 
towns having four, five and six scattered district schools are the 
ones which are suffering for the want of good schools and good 
school administrators. 

In the town of A , for example, there are six district 
schools scattered over a township area of approximately fifty square 
miles. The latest Maine School Report gives the total number of 
pupils registered in the public schools of this town as 91, an aver- 
age of about 15 for each school. When the writer was more closely 
acquainted with the educational system of this community, five to 
ten years ago, there were some 25 boys and girls in each school—a 
fact which illustrates vividly to his mind the great modern tragedy 
of the New England country town. 

The superintendent of schools—who by the way has held his 
office by common consent since time immemorial—draws an annual 
check of $40.00 from the treasury of the town. His duties are 
few and simple. Twice each term he visits each of the six schools. 
The date never varies; his advent into the schoolroom occurs in- 
variably in the afternoon of the second day, and in the afternoon 
of the last day of each term. His ‘modus operandi’ is something 
as follows: At his first visit, he presents the teacher formally 
with a town register, wherein she may keep a lawful record of 
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tardinesses and absences during the ensuing ten weeks. This done, 
he makes a few inquiries regarding books which may be needed, 
exhorts the children kindly for a few moments, and then, his pro- 
fessional visit being over, he gives his professional blessing and 
departs to another district. 

At the occasion of his visit at the close of the term, the superin- 
tendent tarries for perhaps an hour. During that period he does 
three things; first, he asks the teacher to ‘hear’ some of the more 
advanced classes; during these recitations, he beams reassuringly 
down upon the faceseof the youthful performers, not infrequently 
stopping them to ask a question or make a mediocre suggestion. 
Next, he delivers his stereotyped monologue to the assembled 
school. It runs, in generous abridgment, somewhat as follows, as 
nearly as the writer can recall: 

“Children, it has given me much pleasure to listen to your reci- 
tations this afternoon. They show evidence of good scholarship, 
hard work, and very efficient teaching (with a bow to the chair). 
You will perhaps not be surprised, therefore, when I tell you, as I 
now do, that unquestionably the school in this district has been the 
very best one in town during the last term, (presumably the 
formula is identical for each of the six schools). I thank you on 
behalf of the board.” 

The session closes with a deep bow on the part of the superin- 
tendent, and a “Good afternoon, Mr. X !”? on the part of the 
school. These formalities being completed, the superintendent 
does the third thing: he takes his hat and his departure! 

Instances of this sort of supervision, the writer has abundant 
reason to believe, are by no means uncommon throughout rural 
New England. ' 

Let us next make a brief survey of the progress of union super- 
vision in New Hampshire. The history of the movement for more 
efficient supervision of schools in this State has been similar to 
that in the other states in the Section. By the law of 1899, it was 
provided that whenever two or more school districts should unite in 
employing a superintendent, the State would pay one half of his 
salary. Since the date of the passage of this bill, its provisions 
have gradually been adopted by many of the towns, until in the fall 
of 1914, 96 school districts were profiting by them. Mainly thus 
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far, however, it has been the larger towns that have taken advantage 
of the law. This fact is established by the fact that, of the 245 
school districts of the State (outside of the 11 cities), only 96 are 
under competent supervision, and that the school children repre- 
sented in these 96 districts comprise nearly four-fifths of the total 
school population. The remaining one-fifth of the pupils of school 
age must be scattered among the 149 remaining districts. The 
latest school report of the State gives the number of children of 


legal school age as 58,248. This means that nearly 12,000 children 


in the smaller towns of the state are attending schools whose super- 
intendents are untrained and uncertificated. 

State Superintendent Morrison had this to say in his 1914 
Report: 

a It therefore appears that; in general, the larger 
and more compactly settled towns are under supervision, while the 
smaller and sparsely settled towns are not. Though the law was 
originally directed toward the improvement of conditions in this 
last named group of towns, more than two-thirds of their enroll- 
ment is still unsupervised. . . . . 100% of the pupils in our 
city schools are under proper supervision. Only 30% of the 
children in our 155 strictly rural towns are in schools which are in 
any true sense supervised at all. . . . Experience has shown 
that, while the present law has done a great deal of good, unions 
formed under its provisions are apt to be ropes of sand. Dis- 
tricts go in and out of supervision according to the prevalence of 
local factions. Meantime the schools are thrown into chaos and 
the children suffer. Compulsory and universal supervision is, I 
believe, the only adequate remedy.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that a bill, providing 
for the combinations of “all the several school districts in the State 
into unions for the purpose of employing a superintendent of the 
public schools therein” was introduced into the New Hampshire 
legislature in 1913, but was defeated by a small margin in the 
House. It had the support, however, of the House Committee on 
Education, the House Committee on Appropriations and of Gover- 
nor Felker. A similar bill, if introduced somewhat later, will 
doubtless become law. 

In Vermont, the movement toward certified supervision found 
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expression in the law of 1906 which was passed by the General 
Assembly of the State. Considering the rather tardy action of the 
State in initiating the institution of union supervision, Vermont 
has much reason to be proud of the results. Altogether there are in 
the State some 274 school units, or districts. Of these about 75%, 
or slightly more than 200 districts were in unions by 1915.* 
Roughly 86% of the schoo] children in Vermont were benefitted by 
the Act. 

_ Massachusetts, as state above, is the mother of union supervision 
of public schools, and quite naturally it is in this State that the 
system has been best developed. The State Board of Education 
has assumed certain definite responsibility for the maintaining of 
union superintendenices on a very efficient basis. Every superin- 
tendent in the unions must have been examined and certificated by 
the Board. Agents of the Board also act as inspectors of all 
schools in the unions, with a view toward standardizing their 
curriculum, outlining courses of study for them, and in general 
* cooperating with them in making the schools of the Commonwealth 
more efficient instruments in the social evolution. The State 
Legislature has, during the past few years, passed certain laws 
which have worked toward this end. At the present time, no or- 
ganization or reorganization of unions may be accomplished with- 
out the consent of the Board. The superintendents hold office for 
a period of three years. Each must be the holder of one of two 
types of certificate: 

A. A Preliminary Certificate, which is granted all applicants 
who successfully sustain the examinations of the Board. This 
certificate is valid for a period of two years, at the expiration of 
which time it is renewable once without further examination. In 
order to receive it, the candidate must meet these requirements: 

1. Completion of a college or normal school course, or its 
equivalent. 

2. At least two years experience in teaching or supervision. 
He must also pass satisfactory examinations upon : 

a. School laws of Massachusetts. 

b. School organization, administration and supervision. 

c. History of education. 


*More recently the mandatory law has been put into operation in this state. 
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d. Courses and methods in rural schools, including agriculture. 

e. Courses and methods in small high schools. 

B. A life certificate for which any union superintendent is 
eligible who can meet the following conditions: 

1. The holding of a preliminary or term certificate. 

2. Two continuous years of successful supervision in Massa- 
chusetts. 

3. Completion of studies of educational theory equivalent to a 
semester course. Summer school work enables the candidate to 
meet this requirement. 

4, Presentation of a thesis on some phase of school supervision, 
school organization, or management. 

From this summary it is very evident that the Board of Educa- 
tion proposes to employ as superintendents only those men who 
furnish evidence of marked ability for the work. Yet the 
obstacles often encountered by the superintendents in the Massa- 
chusetts unions are, like those of the other states, numerous and 
baffling. Suffice it to quote a few lines in this connection from the 
1914 report of the State Board: 

The superintendent in a union or in a small town does not al- 
ways receive an adequate salary. Out of that which is received, 
in some cases, a considerable amount must be expended for neces- 
sary traveling expenses. Again, a superintendent must work with 
teachers some of whom are untrained or if trained have little or no 
experience. 

School committees in superintendency unions vary greatly in 
their understanding of their duties and responsibilities in relation 
to superintendents and teachers. In some communities the super- 
intendent is given large responsibility in the administration of 
schools, both in a professional and in an executive capacity; in 
other cases only partial and ill defined responsibility is given. In 
some communities the superintendent is empowered to select his 
teachers, while in others, teachers are selected, despite existing 
laws, by the school committee alone. In some, janitors are direct- 
ly responsible to the school committee, and are in no sense under 
the direction and control of the superintendent; in others, the 
school committee lays down a code of rules and regulations for its 
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janitors and the superintendent is given full power, responsibility 
and authority for their enforcement. 


In Rhode Island, the same conditions relative to school super- ' 


vision obtain, although perhaps on a smaller scale. The Reports 
of the Rhode Island State Board of Education have always been 
notably frank in their recognition officially of any weakness in the 
rural public school system, and in their condemnation of them. 
The 1914 Report is no exception to the rule, and it is indeed re- 
freshing to turn to the frankness and openness always to be found 
in the Little Rhode Island Gray Book of Education. 

In 1903, a bill was passed by the General Assembly providing 
for annual State appropriations for supervision. According to 
the provisions of the Act, all cities and towns employing superin- 
tendents of approved qualifications were to receive their propor- 
tionate share in the budget. In the same law it was enacted that 
those smaller towns which would unite in employing trained super- 
intendents should receive State aid from the same source. Only 
one such union, however, was ever formed in the State, and that in 
1909. An amendment to the Act, made in 1912, was just as little 
taken advantage of on the part of the various towns, with the result 
that obviously union supervision, though authorized by law, has 
no status in Rhode Island today. 

The 1914 Report of the State Board, above referred to, makes 
the following aprospos statement: 

With all our educational progress in recent years, there remains 
a glaring defect in our system of public schools, which has been 
pointed out in every report of the Board in the past ten years. 
While more than 90% of our children and youth attend schools 
that are under the direction of superintendents of professional or 
expert qualifications, there remain 16 towns in which the public 
schools are under the supervision of superintendents who devote 
but a part of their time to this service. While a few of these super- 
intendents render a service that approaches professional standards, 
in many cases the supervision is hardly more than nominal and 
clearly inadequate for the needs of the schools. For example, in 
one town having 20 schools and nearly 800 pupils less than fifty 
dollars was expended in an entire year for superintendence or 
supervisory management. Other towns of nearly the same popula- 
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tion expend $1,500.00 annually for supervision, with State aid for 
half that amount. Such inequalities of educational provisions be- 
tween sister towns are far from satisfactory. It is true that towns 
have been gradually adopting supervision with State aid, ten 
towns having established superintendencies in as many years, of 
which one was instituted the past year ; but the question arises, why 
should we longer delay in securing efficient supervision for the 
proper administration of all our public schools ? 

In the want of expert and systematic supervision the children 
of many rural and village schools suffer an inequality of educa- 
tional provisions in comparison with children or urban schools. 
The State is expending annually a large sum in support of school 
supervision, but the sixteen towns, to which reference is made re- 
ceive no share of it. In other words, these towns have thus far 
neglected to profit by provisions for supervision offered by the 
State. More than all other teachers, the isolated teacher of a 
country school needs the visitation of an expert supervisor, who can 
sympathetically, intelligently: and skillfully help her to correct 
her mistakes and to strengthen all the good work she is now doing. 
Our school committees, whose members are absorbed in private 
interests, need the expert superintendent to acquaint them with 
the condition of their schools as judged by true standards, and to 
give counsel for the best management of them. 

In the same year as Rhode Island (1903), Connecticut passed 
her first legislation on the matter of school supervision. . This 
original act provided that the State should pay three fourths of the 
total salary of the superintendent in towns having ten teachers or 
less ; also that, in the case of those towns that might vote to join in 
superintendency unions with other towns, so that in all 25 to 50 
teachers should be included, the State should pay one-half the 
salary of the expert. 

Only a few rural towns responded under this act and, in 1907, 
it was amended to the extent that the State now agreed to pay 
three-fourths of the salary of the superintendent in towns having as 
many as 20 teachers. Again in 1909, the original legislation was 
further amended, and the State of Connecticut now offers to pay 


the entire salary of all superintendents in towns having not more 
than 20 teachers. ; ee. 
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Something of the growth of efficient supervision under the Con- 
necticut law may be appreciated from the following table: 
TABLE No. 3. 


Showing the development of professional supervision in 
Connecticut 1904-1912. 


No. of small towns Papils in super- 
supervised Teachers in supervised schools vised ruralschs. 

1904 8 57 1,734 
1912 92 " 922 22,015 


There remain today only a very few towns which-have not yet 
taken the necessary steps to obtain expert supervision under State 
aid. Altogether there are 168 cities and towns in Connecticut. 
Probably less than a dozen of these have failed thus far to place 
their schools under the supervision of men trained for the work. 

The 1913 Report of the State Board of Education summarizes 
thus the apparent beneficial results of trained supervision already 
observable in the rural schools that have come under its influence: 

1. Better attendance. 

2. Decreased number of one-room schools through consolida- 
tion. 

3. Increased number of trained teachers employed. 

4. Increase in the proportion of pupils graduating from the 
elementary schools and entering the high schools. 

5. Increased regularity and punctuality of the children. 

6. Marked improvement in buildings. 

7. Unmistakable evidence of greater interest in schools on the 
part of school officers and parents. 

The following table will show some of the other improvements 
in the school systems of those 92 towns under State supervision in 
1913. Obviously other factors besides expert supervision have 
been at work; still, the change is an interesting one: 


TABLE No. 4. 
Interesting progression in 92 supervised towns in Connecticut. 


1903-1913. 
Average daily attend- One-room % normal grad- % pupils en. 
ance of pupils Schools decrease uate teachers increase tering 
1903 677% 537 911 1,131 
1913 82.7 481 10% 382 55% 2,004 
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In conclusion, two reasons for the rather slow spread of the 
superintendency union idea in New England may be cited. The 
first of these has been the stubborn unwillingness of one town to 
unite with another, or with several others, in the employment 
jointly of a superintendent. In some few cases, perhaps, this has 
been because the towns have failed to agree upon the proportionate 
share to be borne by each in the support of the school officer; but in 
far the greater number of instances it has been due to a lack of de- 
termination and initiative on the part of the members of the school 
board, and of the citizens themselves. The people in rural New 
England, as we have emphasized before, find a most gratifying 
sense of satisfaction in following the line of least resistance in the 
management of local affairs—and the administration of the school 
offers no exception. 

A second reason for the limited range which professional super- 
vision suffers is to be found in the relatively small amount of 
actual administrative power which the superintendent of a union 
actually possesses. Boards of education may draw up rules and 
regulations for the external manipulation of the superintendencies ; 
legislatures may pass upon them and enact them into law; com- 
petent men may sustain all the requirements of examinations. The 
fact remains that if the pristine power invested in the local school 
boards since the earliest colonial days is not relegated at least in 
some degree to the new superintendent, it will be as though, as it 
were, a mill stone were hanged about his neck. Inevitably he will 
clash with conservative school committees; all his best efforts will 
be by them neutralized ; and if the teachers under his jurisdiction 
are incompetent and unsympathetic the educational standards will 
be carried forward in a given community just as tardily and just 
as haltingly as under the old dispensation. 

The following letter, written by a superintendent in one of the 
unions in New England, and quoted among others by the head of 
the educational department in that state as a ‘typical report, will 
illustrate well the second reason above suggested : 

You will be sorry to learn that (name of town) at a school meet- 
ing held yesterday, voted to give authority to the school board to 
withdraw the supervisory union. So far as I can learn, this action 
is taken solely upon the initiative of a member of the school board 
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who does not wish to be disturbed in his sleep. The circumstances 
are as follows: Mr. X , who had previously had long ex- 
perience upon the school board, was elected by the board last year 
to take the place of a member who resigned. He is also chairman 
of the selectmen, and always moderator of the school meeting. The 
district last year voted $800.00 additional, an unprecedented sum 
for the town, on estimates of a 36 weeks’ year. Sometime ago, 
Mr. X took it into his head to close the schools, as unprofitable 
at this time of year. He convinced the chairman, and announced 
to the teachers that the schools would close Friday. When the 
chairman telephoned me of the decision, I protested strongly, and 
said there ought to be a board meeting. This was finally called, 
and I protested more strongly yet, urging that we were just about 
to realize our ideals for a good school year, that these children 
were in the midst of a profitable school year’s work, under good 
teachers, that we ought at least to be sure of an average of thirty 
weeks, etc., etc. The last argument was conclusive, at least with 
the other two members, and it was agreed to run them long enough 
to make up the average. I could see that all this went down hard 
with Mr. X I think he then and there decided to get rid 
of such a nuisance, for when the warrant was posted it included ‘by 
request’ an article on supervision. . 

There is hardly a superintendent today i in the smaller towns who 
has not run into local conditions which at least suggest those 
mentioned in this interesting letter. The only solution of the 
matter would seem to lie in the enactment by all of the states of 
legislation which will place more absolute authority in the hands 
of the superintendent. It is, of course, needless to add that com- 
pulsory supervision laws are the goal toward which each state in 
the New England group is now rapidly moving. 
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Naples. 


Oh Naples, in the sheltering arms 

Of thy proud bay thou liest serene, 
Unmindful of the buried past 

Beneath thy feet, 

Where silent tread in halls of fame 
Thy peerless dead ! 

Unmindful, too, the living dead, 

That press in pain thy senseless stones ; 
The swarming myriads that gain 
From thy fair breast no sustenance, 
But claim the right to call thee home! 
Here, on thy matchless crescent shore, 
Tradition kneels and sees her form 
Fair in the mirror of thy bay, 
Resplendent with the gems of thought, 
And history’s regal pageantry. 

Two thousand years have crowned thee queen, 
And homage whispers in thy waves, 
Round jeweled isles of thy domain. 
Thou dreamest on,—to light thy couch 
Vesuvius towers in the night, 

Hurls shafts of fire at heaven’s dome, 
And roused to deep unreasoning ire, 
His gauntlet flings in heaven’s face ; 
Fierce threatening who looks on thee, 
With bated breath too lovingly, 

To wed thee with a zone of fire, 

And hide for aye thy resting place! 
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Democratizing a High School of 
Eighteen Hundred. 


By R. R. Smita, Joxtet, Iturvors. 


N EDUCATION for December of 1916 I gave a 

brief report of three experiments in pupil self- 

] government as they had been worked out in small 

Indiana high schools. Pupil self-government is 

mimmncmmencg, just as practicable and is just as conducive of good 

results in a large high school as in a small high 

school. It is the purpose of this paper to show how 

such a government may be introduced into a large 

high school and just what good results may be hoped for from 
such a step. 

Upon examination of high schools enrolling one thousand pupils 
or more, one finds three distinct types of control: (1) auto- 
cratic government; (2) democratic government; (3) anarchy. 
Manifestly the last type is worse than failure; and, unfortunately 
it is what some mistaken zealots call “the honor system” and con- 
fuse with real self-government. It is not necessarily a step toward 
democratic self-government. It is chaos; and from chaos may 
come cosmos either in the autocratic form that one is most familiar 
with or in the democratic form that, unfortunately, does not come 
to our notice so often. In either case the outcome depends upon 
leadership, and the channel which the movement takes depends 
upon the ideals of the leader; or perhaps I might better say de- 
pends upon leadership or ability to drive. Whether the course be 
autocratic or democratic, the results will be the same to the cur- 
sory observer. There will be that first requisite of all government, 
order. But to a more acute observer the results will not be the 
same. In the democratic form there will be the second requisite 
to government, the greatest freedom compatible with order! This 
will not be found in the autocratic form. There will be spirit, 
spontaneity, ability to take the initiative; these cannot come about 
in the autocratic form of government. 
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In my previous paper I tried to make clear to the reader that 
what I mean by democratic student control is organized govern- 
ment of the strictest sort compatible with individual freedom ; and 
individual fredom does not mean individual license. There is in- | 
telligent leadership ; there is maximum production with minimum 
waste and the greatest happiness for both the governed and the 
governing. In other words this government is a big business en- 
terprise. A looser form of government than this is not a demo- 
cracy; it is nothing. In it the weak are at the mercy of the 
strong; nobody is happy. With my conception of democratic 
government before the reader, I am now prepared to formulate the 
details of establishing such a government among eighteen hundred 
high school students. 

First of all, there must be a period of education up to civic 
consciousness through the civics classes and those of allied subjects 
such as history and English. This is an adveftising campaign. 
The students must be induced to think. They will not wish to 
think. Man never has; but it has been good for him, neverthe- 
less, and it will be good for these students and for their fathers and 
mothers. This period of education may extend over a few months 
or over two or three years. The length of time will depend upon 
local conditions, and also upon the vigor with which the campaign 
is pushed. After this period of education will come the period 
of organization. In a school of eighteen hundred this will take on 
a different form from that which I described as having been used 
in the smaller schools. That was more like the town meeting. 
This will be more like the house of burgesses. We shall suppose 
that the eighteen hundred students are divided among four large 
rooms and twenty-four small rooms making one hundred fifty 
pupils for the larger rooms and sixty for the smaller. For con- 
venience I shall call these twenty-four rooms home rooms. Here 
the pupils assemble twice a day for roll call. This roll is reported 
to a central office where a record clerk, a graduate of the business 
department of the school, takes charge of it. 

Now we have the first definite task of the government to settle. 
There must be one student who is responsible for the home room of 
which he is a member. He must be a leader; and he must be 
chosen by popular ballot. This is the first crucial task of the 
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government. If one brings a group of sixty or one hundred and fifty 
pupils together and asks them to elect a leader they take the matter 
as a joke. They elect the one person in the room who is in their 
estimation most unfit for the job. Take them just a little farther, 
and they elect the most popular person in the room. But we are | 
presuming that the period of education is over. These pupils "a 
have been prepared for suffrage, and they realize the seriousness 
of the matter. They are ready to narrow their nominations down 
to about three who naturally stand out in a group of such a size. 
Preliminary to this election of a pupil to take charge of the home 
room, there must have been a number of conferences with pupils. 
These conferences were with leaders; these leaders then worked 
with the particular group over whom they had influence. By the 
time the election takes place there is pretty well defined public 
opinion as to the person to vote for. ' With the election considered 
a serious matter the elected one is proud of his position. A respon- 
sible home room officer has now been provided. This officer will 
need from one to three assistants. I think that these are better 
chosen by the officer in conference with the teacher. 

Our twenty-four home rooms are now in working order. There 
is machinery for opening and closing school. But the ten or 
twelve periods in between the opening and closing of school must 
be provided for. There are four large study halls holding one 
hundred and fifty students each. Students left to themselves in these 
halls will not study ; neither will adults. Hence our next business 
is to provide for the organization of these study halls. The 
simplest and most effective method of dealing with the problem is 
for the twenty-four home room manageré; acting as boards in con- 
ference with a teacher, to provide by appointment for each room 
for each period. Another method is for the pupils in each study 

. period to elect the member who is to take charge. In either case, 

supposing that there are ten periods to be provided for, forty boys /@ 
and girls with ability to lead must be chosen and there must be 

alternates to care for necessary absence. All the machinery is 
_arranged for now except corridor patrol. This duty will take ten 
or more students, better more. These officers may be chosen by 
the home room managers or may be elected by the pupils in the 
study rooms during the periods concerned. _All the officers needed 
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for operating the school routine are now chosen. But please keep 


in mind that these officers are in frequent conference with teachers 
and that this work is one of their studies just as much as algebra. 

But the school must have rules as well as officers. These may 
well be made by the managers of the home rooms in conference with 
a teacher. There should be as few rules as possible. My own ex- 
perience is that students may be trusted to make rules strict enough 
for good order and that they are very exacting in administering 
them. The rules will probably read somewhat as follows: Only 
one pupil may speak at one time, and he must come to the manager 
of the room for permission. No pupil may leave the room except 
upon a pass signed by the manager. What more can you desire? 
Of course the burden of the responsibility is upon the mianager of 
the study hall ; and just as there are among teachers those who can 
better handle a study room than others, so there are among the 
student managers. 

One more question remains. What is the student manager to do 
with the unruly? For the most part just what the teacher does 
i. e. keep critical situations from arising or at least from maturing. 
But suppose a critical situation does mature? This may be pro- 
vided for. Students will find a way. The simplest solution will 
be detention after school. But to care for the most serious cases 
there should be provided a few of the older boys and girls as a 
council, and this council should have a definite office in which to 
take care of its business. One member of the council should be in 
the office each period of that day. This council will need to con- 
sist of the most tactful of the boys and girls out of the eighteen 
hundred ; in that number there will be no dearth of talent. The 
council will adjust difficulties; they will deal with extreme cases, 
and there will be many extreme cases. However, do not forget that 
back of all this student organization is the principal of the school 
who in this democratized high school must be a leader of the highest 
type, not a driver. He will be busier than ever but busy upon a 
greater problem, that of fitting eighteen hundred boys and girls 
into their places in a social scheme instead of putting them through 
their daily paces like so many animals in training. He will be 
guiding energy instead of repressing it. 

Now I come to the second part of my paper. What are the 
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gains in having a school of eighteen hundred run in this way 
rather than in the ordinary autocratic way? The biggest gain is 
that such a government encourages the pupil to think at a time 
when he has the leisure to think. He has a chance to solve econ- 
omic, social, and political problems in conference with college 
trained men and women. Later in life he will solve these same 
problems but in conference with a ward heeler. Suppose all the 
high schools in the United States taught their students to think 
their way through these problems! What an immense impetus it 
would give to the solution of all the problems that are ndw waiting 
for solution! Among this thinking body politic it develops lead- 
ers. A democracy is a thinking nation of people guided by un- 
selfish leaders of their own choosing. If ever in the history of our 
country we have needed a thinking body of people with intelli- 
gent and unselfish leaders, it is now when we are in war; and we 
shall need them still more when the war has been won and the 
period of reconstruction is upon us. We shall be largely at the 
mercy of whatever leadership comes forward. If that leadership 
is of a high type, well and good ; but otherwise we shall retrograde 
a hundred or so years. 

I shall barely mention some by-products of this pupil self-gov- 
ernment organization. There will be much more opportunity for 
practical public, speaking. In the twenty-four home rooms there 


might be something like nine thousand six hundred opportunities | 


for making talks thus giving every pupil training in the work. 
There would be greater enthusiasm in debating and dramatics; 
athletics would be supported with greater spirit. Social activities 
would be looked at in a saner manner. The relation between par- 
ents and the school would be closer. There would be a greater 
utilization of the school plant. There would be a clearer insight 
‘into the practical application of all the school studies, 

I come now to a gain that in a large school may be measured by 
thousands of dollars. To handle eighteen hundred students there 
must be at least four large study halls. Four study halls require 
four teachers for ten or twelve periods per day. The teacher in a 
large school will have an average salary of twelve hundred dollars. 
Multiply twelve hundred by four and you get forty-eight hundred 
dollars. But we shall be conservative and make our estimate only 
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half of that. Such an amount of money could be used in many 
ways for constructive work in the school. For example, a college 
loan fund could be provided. 

We shall leave the subject now with a few points clearly before 
us. A+democratized high school means a more efficient output 
with less waste; it means for the future a democracy of thinking 
citizens led by altruistic leaders. It means an immediate financial 
saving within the school. 


On the Snake Dancers* 
Of the Hopi Indians. 


Born from the eyrie crags, and burning blue 
Of the sky’s ocean, pouring sheeted fire,— 

Sensing the sweep of planets in the blood, 
The crouching ages of the earth’s desire, 


The natural cruelty that rules and kills— s 
That works with groping spirits of the dust 
Against the up-trend of the universe,— 
Downs the Creator with the Creature’s lust !— 


Swart tribe, your maids are fair, your warriors tall ; 
Immortal beauty cast on you her glance ; 

Some elemental faith must nerve the hands 
That grip those writhing serpents in the dance! — 


As we, you are created, and by—What? _ 
Shall it not be the light of the All-Love 

Will break at last beyond our common Cross— 
The ancient Savior call us all above? 


Hetren Cary CHapwiox. 
*The dance is a religious ceremony. 











The Educational Awakening. 


By Crara Kern Bayuiss, Macoms, Itt. 


2ummom«:£ % TT Greeks said, “Everything flows”; and certainly 
the old icebound idea of education has melted and 
T run a long distance. Forty years ago when a promis- 
ing student was graduated from the scientific course 
mwomm0€2€% Of 2 college the wiseacres said: “Too bad! Too bad! 
Such a brilliant young man, and only a B. 8. instead 
| of an A. B.” For those of the old school held that 
* nothing but familiarity with the dead languages 
could make a live scholar. 

It is only half a century ago that Oxford and Cambridge, the 
great universities of England, discovered that they were dead,— 
“not in trespasses and sins, but in classics and theology” ; and be- 
gan to give lectures and examinations in the country around them, 
and to strive to connect themselves with the intellectual life of the 
people. They still had no thought of connecting their work with 
the practical, every day life of the people. It was still to be an 
aristocracy of intellect with the workingman left farther and 
farther in the rear. 

Previous to that time, and in general until long after, colleges 
and universities contented themselves with teaching what was in 
the text-books, and teaching that only to the small number who had 
time and means to reside within their walls. They had no con- 
nection with the great on-rushing world outside; and their grad- 
uates went out from the institution with no idea of what they were 
fitted to do because they had not been fitted for anything. Their 
going out into the world,—at the age of twenty-five or thirty—was 
spoken of as “starting in life”; and it was a common thing for 
newly made alumni to say to each other, “What are you going to do 
now ?”’, and receive the answer ; “I haven’t made up my mind yet.” 
They were like men thrown overboard who couldn’t swim. And 
they began a period of floundering, of trial experiments in differ- 
ent kinds of business to ascertain in which they could make their 
bread and butter. 
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In the old days of ‘apprenticeship, the school was established for 
purely academic instruction, so that the brain as well as the body 
might have exercise. But about a quarter of a century ago we 
awoke to the realization that industrial and social conditions had 
“flowed” ; and that education, as then administered, instead of be- 
ing a preparation for usefulness, bade fair to become a prepara- 
tion for idleness ; that book lore was useless without food ; that the 
old apprenticeship was education for business; the old schooling 
was education for brain work; that neither alone was sufficient; 
and that since in the altered conditions there was no longer facility 
for business training, the public schools must enlarge their scope 
to include that. 

The idea that training to work is a very essential part of public 
school education has had a hard struggle to get itself a hearing. 
“We must not commercialize the schools,” say some. “My 
children will never have to work,” say others whose offspring will 
probably squander their patrimony and have to work or steal. 
And schoolmen have discovered that brain work and vocational 
work travel faster when they go hand in hand. Moreover, the 
young people who must earn their living can be kept at their books 
longer when at the same time they are preparing for their future 
occupations; and the sons of the wealthy will have a saner con- 
ception of what it means to be a gentleman and will often be pre- 
served in the ranks of honest men if they know how to earn an 
honest dollar. 

The first duty of every one is to earn his own living; and he who 
can not or will not do this is a parasite upon society. We shall 
some day agree that no pupil, male or female, rich or poor, shall 
be graduated until he has earned a little money. And this, in the 
interest of democracy, self-respect, and economic independence. — 
Those who did not already know it have learned through this war 
that Germany is the best organized and most efficient of European 
nations; which is because each separate individual in it is thor- 
oughly trained for usefulness. 

When the Kosminski school in Chicago was opened, people told 
each other with some surprise, that cooking and sewing were to be 
taught in that building. Now the school in which these subjects 
are not taught is the exception. Domestic arts, manual training, 
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evening schools, technical schools, part-time schools, and trade 

schools, have come into our educational system and have come to 

stay. Our universities now include in their curriculi such sub- _* 
jects as ceramics, agriculture, library science, civil and electrical 
engineering, and domestic science; and to men and women engaged 
in business they give short courses in banking, marketing and 
credits, business law, investments, accounting, and salesmanship. 

It was not until 1867 that a professor of Cambridge gave lec- 
tures in the north of England. Now every university and every 
normal school of note gives lectures and has study classes in a wide 
radius, thus going out to reach those who cannot come to them. 

The Gary schools are open every day in the week to old and 
young, from 7 A. M. till 9 or 10 P. M. and instruction is given in 
almost every conceivable line, from children’s play to the serious 
activities of adults. At the Tuskegee Institute the students study 
and work on alternate days. At the Cincinnati Technical Col- 
lege they get theory and practice on alternate weeks, one half of 
them going each week into the shops, factories, and business 
houses of the city for practical experience. 

So general is the educational awakening that business firms are 
voluntarily establishing schools for their employees ; like the white 
goods factory in New York which has a school and conducts grad- ’ 
uations within its walls to improve the efficiency of its workers; 
or like the telephone company of Chicago which, in a still more 
philanthropic spirit, has established a school for its employees so He 
that when they become too old for their present work and its com- 
pensation, they may not be too ignorant for other employment. 

Perhaps nowwhere else in the United States is the remarkable 
change in’ educational ideals so fully revealed as in the Gary 
schools and in the varied enterprises of the Los Angeles schools. 

In the latter the vocational inclinations of the children are observed 

from the lowest grade by means of what is termed “play vocations”. 

Each little one is allowed to choose a calling and cut out pictures ; 
from catalogs and advertising matter to make an automobile scrap 
book, a rancher one, a dressmaker, an engineer, or a geographical 
one. All through the grades the tendenéy of each one is noted so 
that he may be given advice as to the calling for which to fit himself. 

In the grades they make baskets, trays, stools, cane chairs, and 
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other reed furniture; repair books, make iceboxes, tables, tool- 
chests, work benches, fireless cookers, ironing boards; make and 
set cement posts; lay sidewalk; and cobble shoes. More than five- 
hundred pupils remain after school in the sloyd rooms, and hun- 
dreds of outsiders come in the evening for this work. One of the 
sloyd teachers visits the homes of the pupils and directs their at- 
tention to repairs they should make in the houses in which they 
live. 

They have a school orchestra of one thousand members, and 
three teachers who give full time to it. They have doctors, clinics, 
a day nursery, school for mutes, school for defectives, vacation 
schools, evening schools, kindergarten schools, special drawing 
school, art school; schools for agriculture, commerce, domestic 
science, marine vocations, technical vocations. They teach man- 
agement of “wireless” apparatus, mail service, departmental work 
at Washington, illustrating and advertising, dramatic art; home, 
maternity, and emergency nursing. 

In large cities schools are seeing the need of helping pupils to get 
started in business. New York and Chicago teachers are suggest- 
ing that school boards have a vocational bureau to aid graduates 
and pupils who must help out the family earnings, in finding em- 
ployment. The Los Angeles schools have a chart showing the 
pupils the chances for positions and the wages paid for different 
degrees of preparedness in each of the following occupations: 
Commercial art, hand wrought metal work, interior decorating, 
leather work, pottery work; general farmer, specialty farmer, 
truck gardener, landscape gardener, nurseryman, dairy farmer, 
poultryman, farm mechanic; multigraph operator, adding machine 
operator, filing clerk, billing clerk, office assistant, office manager, 
accountant, auditor, bank clerk, bookkeeper, cashier, stenographer, 
reporter, private secretary, shipping clerk, receiving clerk, busi- 
ness manager, postoffice employee, civil service employee, commer- 
cial teacher; caterer’s assistant, teacher, housekeeper, waitress, 
dressmaker, milliner, seamstress; boat builder, engineer, merchant 
marine, naval architect; aquarium attendant, cataloguer, chart 
designer, curator of museums; fish commissioner, fish expert, fish 
propagator; assayer, blacksmith, cabinet maker, chemist, drafts- 
man, foundryman; electrical station, sub-station, telephone work, 
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electric light work, electrician, machine shop work, pattern mak- 
ing, and surveying. 

Beside all this, the children go to museums to study the different 
parts of animals; to the mountains to spend a day with the oaks 
and pines ; to fossil beds to watch the excavation of extinct animals ; 
and to the seashore to study marine animals and algae. 

We have “flowed” a long way since the time when elementary 
education meant the three Rs, and higher education meant the 
classics. Book-repairing, cobbling, and boat building taught in 
the public schools! Pupils going off—3,000 in a company—to 
spend a day at the seashore! Ye gods! How the old time stick- 
lers for strictly a literary education must be sitting up in their 
graves and rubbing their startled eyes at these innovations! 


The Verb. 


I am the Verb—O ye Sucklings of Wisdom, I am the Most 
Mighty Verb. And my ways are like unto no other forms of speech— 
yea terrible and intricate are my ways, for it is I that assert. Many 
things have I told that could not have been told without Me. I stand 
alone—the Verb. Take heed, O ye Sucklings, learn well my ways 
for I am not always bound by intransition, and I have aids that were 
and are and will be, that may and can and must do what I will— 
auxiliaries to Me, the Verb. I govern time as time has governed 
men; and like man I have personality, commanding and declaring, 
very acitve ; or, like woman, I am moody, feminine by nature, speaking 
in conditions, passive, indirect. I can be single or be many things, be 
incomplete, complete, aye what I will—finite, infinite, for 1 am mighty 
and I am the Verb. 


MADELIENE N. PRENTICE. 
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Supervised Study in Modern Languages. 


Howarp Mitcuett, Hien Scuoor, Horyoxr, Mass. 
Summon’ FRHAPS no innovation in school life in recent 
years offers more promise for the advancement of 
P good teaching than supervised study. The con- 
. scientious teacher of modern foreign languages finds 
Summ in it at least a partial solution for the vexing prob 
: : blem of how to meet the individual needs of his 
5 pupils. It offers a great opportunity to guide the 
beginner, bewildered by a mass of foreign material 
and strange sounds, through the fog until he is able at last to find 
his own way; to lift the slow pupil to a plane where he is actually 
cheered by successful achievement; to provide new material for 
the brilliant pupil commensurate with his ability; and to spur the 
plodder to greater effort and to give him an extra incentive so that 
he will not be content with mediocre work. 

The abolition of practically all recitation upon work prepared 
outside of the class room and concentration upon oral and written 
drill exercises during an hour period are necessary in the initial 
stages of language work. Extraneous materials which confuse 
should be eliminated and a great number of exercises given, bear- 
ing upon a single essential principle, until after much repetition 
that principle has become automatic, habitual, a part of the pupil’s 
linguistic knowledge. The recitation of paradigms and meaning- 
less rules of grammar no longer find a place in good modern lan- 
guage teaching. Supervised oral and written class drill in the 
foreign idiom must take its place so that we may teach the pupils 
how to use the foreign language instead of teaching them about it. 

During the portion of the recitation period allotted to super- 
vised study, those elements which confuse and befog a task set for 
the pupil can be discovered and means taken to dispel them. A 
single glance over a pupil’s shoulder at the written work being 
done will reveal to an experienced teacher the course necessary 
to check a wrong conception and start the pupil right. Two or 
three minutes individual attention, giving a couple of examples 
illustrating the exercise will nearly always bring: “Oh. I see how 
it is done now!” The work is attacked with new vigor and inter- 
est and without further aid the pupil will generally finish the exer- 
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cise in a creditable manner. The pupil’s attention has been fixed 
upon the vital points of the next day’s lesson, in other words his 
powers of concentration have been focused. The ability to con- 
centrate on the essential parts of a task is after all the chief factor 
in study and if the teacher has been successful in focusing the 
pupil’s attention on the vital elements of a given piece of work so 
that he will finish it himself he has rendered his pupil a great ser- 

‘ vice, he has shown him how to become independent with the mater- 
ials at hand. 

One of the best features of supervised study is the effect upon 
the teacher. The lazy teacher cannot sit behind his desk and 
scold and nag a pupil for not having prepared his lesson. He 
must come in closer contact with him and find out if any real 
obstacles stood in the way of the preparation of the lesson. He is 
obliged to give him enough individual attention to insure prepared 
work for the next day. Generally the first beneficial result is a 
shortening of assignments with more intensive drill on the lesson 
given. As the teacher gradually comes to a better understanding 
of the needs of individual pupils, he will seek to discover the diffi- 
culties under which they labor and formulate methods of attack- 
ing them. In short, if he has ability, supervised study gives him 
the welcome opportunity to concentrate upon his problem and work 
it out successfully, for how else would he be able to guide his 
pupils to successful accomplishment in their assigned tasks. 

Both the quality and quantity of home study can be controlled 
as in no other way. The lazy pupil cannot present the excuse that 
he did not know how to do the work or didn’t have the time. In- 
structions regarding written work such as style of paper, use of ink 
or pencil, appearance of paper, amount and arrangement of mater- 
ial on a page and many minor details which should be observed to 
fix good habits of study can be enforced to the letter. In the last 
analysis the development of correct study habits, of power to use 
one’s tools is the most important phase of the teacher’s work. 
Facts learned from the text book or the teacher are soon forgotten 
but correct habits of study and inspiration received from the 
teacher remain the pupil’s most valuable asset in later life, the 
key with which he can unlock the hidden treasures of modern 
foreign literatures and civilizations in case he should need them. 

In an assignment of sentences to be translated into the foreign 
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tongue it is possible for the teacher in a twenty minute study period 
to inspect work being done by every member of a class of twenty- 
five to thirty pupils. Passing up and down the aisles with a red 
pencil in hand a line can be drawn under each mistake in the first 
five or ten sentences written during the period. Such inspection 
has a salutary effect on the quality of work done. The pupil 
does not like to see the red pencil marks on his paper. They are 
danger signals for they indicate that the mistakes must be cor- 
rected before the paper is accepted. 

Ten minute tests on vocabulary, on principal parts of verbs or 
other phases of language work can be given frequently. These 
tests are easily and quickly marked, graded and returned to the 
pupil the next day for correction during the study period or they 
can be corrected and graded by the pupils themselves immediately 
after the test is given if care is exercised by the teacher that all 
mistakes are detected. In both grammar and reading assign- 
ments such tests are needed to insure more intensive study of prin- 
cipal parts of verbs, grammatical constructions and idioms. If 
the pupil wishes to maintain a good mark he cannot be content 
with a cursory reading of the assigned text. The short ten minute 
tests whether given unexpectedly or at regular intervals if followed 
up properly by the teacher have a remarkable effect upon the home 
study of the more advanced pupils. Short dictations, exercises re- 
quiring the filling in of blanks, idiomatic constructions, ete., can 
be handled in a similar manner. One of the obvious advantages 
of the short quiz given often is the chance to keep hammering a 
point home until it is learned. A note book of unusual construc- 
tions, verbs, etc., which offer special difficulties can be gathered 
from the test papers. Frequent repetition of these in drills and 
tests will eventually make them common property of even-the 
slowest pupils. 

Many serious cases of “linguistic indigestion” have resulted 
from a system where we have attempted to force pupils to assim- 
ilate in a short period of time that which requires much time and 
association with experience. The passing of the one year language 
course and the introduction of modern foreign languages into the 
grades is evidence that we are reaching a proper diagnosis of the 
language problem. The advent of supervised study will bring 
with it better teaching and also help to decrease the number of 
“linguistic dyspeptics”. 


cen 











Concerning the Pupil. 
(Concluded from December EDUCATION). 


Laura A, Merer, Bay View Hien Scuoor, MitwavKkesr, Wis. 
V. 


moma & TTA T has been indicated in the preceding paragraphs 
with reference to elementary education, is all the 

W more true of the high school. To be sure, the 

pupil’s mental life now assumes a more positive as- 
mC, pect. He has outgrown the playfulness of fancy; 
| instead, he has acquired a critical attitude, and he 
becomes most exacting in his measurement of him- 
WOES lf and of the world. At no period in life is the 
individual more interested in himself than during adolescence. 
Then comes the great awakening of the ego. It is the time when 
the youth most strongly asserts himself; when he delights in the 
acquisition and realization of power; when he studies himself and 
surveys his fellowmen, and when he should be advancing with 
mighty strides toward the goal of well poised, well balanced charac- 
ter. Instead of making use of this development, the school as 
such, ignores it, and lets the most vital interest the pupil possesses 
run riot in inane affection, cynic self-repression, ridiculous fetich- 
ism, strange hobbies and idiosyncracies, and whatever form the 
overflow of power may take. Only as the individual teacher 
reaches isolated students through experiences outside the class- 
room is the tremendous factor of personal development brought in- 
to play. 

The problems of the high school have been attributed to all 
manner of causes: the gap between the eighth and ninth grades, 
restrictions of the curriculum, the influence of the higher schools, 
industrial pressure, the foreign element—have each been given a 
share of responsibility. Methods of teaching have been investi- 
gated, and more and more statistics have been accumulated. 
Closer correlation, better cooperation between departments, is the 
ery. Does it not all lead back to one fact: the tendency of school 
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life has been to inhibit intellectual activity and to prevent—the 
word is used advisedly—to prevent the best development of the 
pupil? Is it not because the schools have all but killed the power 
of thought that they must seek to revive it, and lo, the study reci- 
tation and the supervised study hour are called into being? Is 
not the very need for such work in such an extended manner a con- 
viction of previous school activities? Must we not admit that we 
have failed to secure the most important co-operation, the co-opera- 
tion of the pupils themselves? Who indeed are the real educa- 
tors ? 


VL 


“Remember just this: pupils are always responsive; they give a 
teacher exactly what she asks for.” Those words were the only 
counsel given me by the first superintendent under whom I taught. 
Gradually I am learning their significance. Let us see how they 
apply. For example, in the high school the teachers of English 
flatter themselves that they come close to the personality and real 
interests of the individual students, especially through composi- 
tion work. What do they ask for? Hear what they say! 

“These pupils simply cannot spell. Their work is atrocious, I 
just have to let the regular work wait and teach them to spell.” 

“My English people don’t know the first thing about sentence 
structure and punctuation. I can’t go on until they have learned 
what a sentence is and when to use a period.” 

And so on.—Forthwith the patient instructor assumes the un- 
welcome responsibility of teaching again what her pupils should 
have learned before they came to her. And the pupils? They 
did cover the ground long since, and could meet the proper require- 
ment if necessary, but why exert themselves? They give what is 
asked for, but no more. If the teacher accepts them at that stage, 
very well. If she insisted upon a high standard, they would rise 
to its level. They do not enjoy the tedious repetition of what they 
have already been drilled on, drilled to death. On the contrary, 
they dearly hate it; that is one reason why so many hate school. 
Over and over again and again, the same rules and principles and 
theories and exercises year after year, but never the mastery of 
any of them! Pupils do enjoy being held responsible; they want 
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to be obliged to live up to ever advancing standards, for they like 
to be considered capable of greater things,—and they like to “take 
a dare.” Only when much is expected of them do they go at their 


work with a zest. They are willing to bring themselves to bear _ 


on their work if it is worth while to do so. Witness the success 
attained when teachers create situations that make the assigned 
task seem profitable to the doer. Why should there be only an oc- 
easional appeal of the sort, and that secured chiefly through arti- 
ficial interest? If the stress were laid on the one essential, which 
is personal reaction, reaction upon things that challenge attack, 
problems and stubborn facts that want to be grappled with, situa- 
tions that want to be investigated, matters that invite attention and 
promise enjoyment, things that feed mind and soul—if the em- 
phasis were put on the things that make for life, and if the mini- 
mum of mechanical accuracy were enforced as a sine qua non, 
the charge of wasted hours at school would soon be void. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if as soon as a class comprehend a princi- 
ple, they are held absolutely to account for its use, and nothing less 
than accurate workmanship in those things is accepted, the grind 
of school work in any subject decreases by one half, and the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching is doubled. 


Vil. 


The prompt and satisfactory completion of tasks must be placed 
on the basis of personal efficiency. Pupils want to be held re- 
sponsible for growth in power. Dangling participles, promis- 
cuous pronouns, grammatical errors, and all the other bugbears 
of composition teaching and of any other teaching, whatever their 
character, have no title to the prominence they occupy. Develop- 
ment of personal ability should be the vital consideration through- 
out the curriculum. Moreover, the pupil’s progress must be rapid 
enough so that he himself is aware of it. It must keep pace with 
the growing ego, Power to get essentials from the printed page, 
to weigh assertions pro and con, skill in testing the application of 
a theory, resourcefulness in thinking, increasing ability to dis- 
cover relationship between things, and growing facility of adapta- 
tion, that is what appeals to the high school boy and girl. More 
than we suspect, this truth accounts for the success of many a stu- 
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dent in the natural sciences. The teacher’s assignments, no matter 
how cleverly prepared or how entertaining they may be, are but a 
frittering away of time and energy unless they minister to these 
needs. ‘The pupil’s criterion demands an answer to the question, 
What good will this do me? and that means not merely, How will 
it help me earn my bread and butter? but also, What can it contri- 
bute to the making of myself, my character, my life? He has a 
right to ask, At what price do I purchase this knowledge? and he 
should be heard when he cries, Give me “knowledge not purchased 
by the loss of power”.* 

We forget that our young egotist is likewise a moralist who 
ponders over problems of the now and the hereafter, who reaches 
out toward ideals, and who greedily seizes upon that which will ~ 
satisfy his yearning for the fulness of life-—He asks for bread; 
the school too often gives him a stone. 

What folly we practice. All through the wonderful opportunity 
of the high school years, pupils daily become more and more de- 
void of native impulse, more and more comfortably reliant upon 
the help of the teacher. It is so easy to run in and get a sugges- 
tion from the teacher during the conference period, and to study 
from outlines and questions supplied from the desk—and so much 
easier than to work things out alone. And this state of affairs is 
accepted as a matter of course. “Neither boys nor master think 
any worse of a boy because he does not work hard at his lesson.’”” 
So the years pass by. When this semblance of effort, this mock- 
ery of toil is done, the youth goes forth rejoicing; and on com- 
mencement night he is sent out with earnest exhortations to think 
independently, to bring himself to bear upon his work and upon 
life-—in other words, to do what he has not learned to practice at 
school. Were it not for the saving grace of vacation experiences 
and of the toil which stern necessity has frequently required out- 
side of school hours, the situation would be hopeless. Even so, the 
years at college and the hard knocks of the everyday world can 
hardly break the bonds of habit that have been forged. 


VIII. 
The world surveys our extravagant system of education and 


1Wordsworth: The Prelude, Book 11. 
2School and Society, 3:807 (Quoted from The London Journal of Education.) 
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stands astonished. Where is its justification? What have we to 
show? “What is the matter with our college education, our high 
school education as we have had it? 500,000 college graduates 
among our population, and yet little Switzerland uses more liter- 
ary journals of high quality than America,” is Dr. Lee’s comment 
at the March 1916 meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—As for keenness of mentality, penetration, aggressiveness, 
virility of thought, is it true that such qualities must not be ex- 
pected of Americans ? 

What our schools need is a new humanism. There is much stir 
abroad: new methods are springing up here and there and every- 
where. The Pueblo Plan, the self-conducted recitation, recitations 
only for pupils who need them, the supervised study period, the 
development of reflective thinking in the school are already well 
known.* But no one scheme or plan can solve the problem. There 
must come a regeneration of our entire attitude toward the school. 
“The first fundamental condition of educational efficiency is the 
attitude of our boys and girls toward their work,” we read.* Let 
us remember that this attitude must be an ingenuous and active 
one, not a simulated response to an instructor’s effort. It is ut- 
terly false to say, as is so constantly done, that everything must 
be made to appeal to the pupil’s interests: the stress should not be 
laid upon the teacher’s feeding these interests, but upon her helping 
the pupil to learn to discover and to utilize values himself. That 
is a far greater task, and a nobler one. Let us have done with our 
patronizing air. Let us see the pupils as they are, energetic 
young people full of the vigor of life, human potentialities. 

It is true, “The teacher’s function is to surround the pupil with 
necessities which will constrain him to use his own mind,’’* yet let 
the emphasis be placed aright. Let us begin with the pupil in the 
focus of attention, not with the teacher. Let the pupil into the 
game. Let him work out his own salvation; require him to ques- 
tion the matter he is studying, instead of waiting to be questioned ; 
require him to come prepared to justify his methods as well as his 
results. Let it be, not What am I, the teacher, going to cause to be 

8See Parker, Methods of Teaching in the High School, Chapters IX and XV. 


4School and Society, II: 102. 
6Schook and Society, III:807. 
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passing in the minds of the class? but rather, What is going on in 
their minds that will contribute to the end in view? First let the 
question be answered, How far can these boys and girls project 
themselves along this path? and then say, To what extent should I 
point the way? Let the classroom present the interplay of vigor- 
ous competitive thought; let the pupil apply the resourcefulness 
he shows in his pursuits outside the schoolroom; let the effort 
come from the youthful mind. Neither blind following of the 
thought of another, nor the equally blind beating about in the 
frantic hope of chancing to hit upon the desideratum, but the in- 
telligent application of mental energy and testing of mental cali- 
bre, healthfully strenuous thinking,—this must constitute the ac- 
tivity of the classroom. The school must no longer deal with pupils 
as though they were passive creatures, mere objects of the efforts 
of others ; it must see them as the active producers, and the teachers 
as the co-workers only; it must reverence the life that is within 
children ; it must treat them as “real persons” ; and not until this 
is done will! our education become efficient. 


a Fe. 
Teer 











Teaching How To Study Chemistry. 


Prin. L. R. Cottiys, Farmrneron Hien ScxHootn, 
UnIonviILitz, Conn. 


nm" + TITS subject is so closely allied with “How to Teach 
Chemistry” that I have taken the liberty of par- 
T tially combining the two in this discussion. 
We fully realize that the study of chemistry 
% dates back through long years of patient toil, untir- © 

[ ing effort, and often great privation on the part of 
the student in the face of the ridicule of scoffers 
and unbelievers. Yet the realization of the goal 
attained has ever been a satisfactory reward to the investigator, 
and ever will be. We owe much to these men who had little to 
work with except their own brains and hands, who died before the 
true worth of their discoveries was appreciated. We have bene- 
fited not only by the results of their researches, but also by the 
noble example they have placed in our way. Frequently we read 
about the pupils of these pioneers taking up the work where it was 
left by the master and carrying it through to completion. Thus 
their work truly lives after them in more senses than one, and 
mankind is immeasurably indebted to them, let us repeat, for what 
they have done for all, at the expense of life itself in some in- 
stances. To bring it down to the present, let us not forget those 
who are giving their lives to develop the usefulness of the radio- 
active elements, and those who in various ways are advancing the 

art of medicine, as applied to the so called incurable diseases. 

While the study of chemistry is by no means new, the ne 
of the subject is still in its infancy. 

We will unanimously agree that the greater part of our know- 
ledge is acquired through investigation at our own suggestion, and 
that little children have a natural desire to ask questions and learn 
about what is taking place around them. With this thought in 
mind, there seems but one logical method open to us for teaching 
pupils how to study chemistry, or anything else; namely, to guide 
them through the jungle of their own many and varied knowledge- 
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seeking thoughts along the path of investigation to the clearing of 
understanding. This is no mean task and requires all the skill 
and ingenuity possessed by the most earnest teachers. Chemistry, 
with its wide scope of application and intimate contact with life- 
processes and the conveniences of civilization, offers almost un- 
limited opportunity for this sort of instruction. This being so, 
the question resolves itself into this: “How, in the Study of 
Chemistry, Shall We Foster and Sustain This Native Instinct of 
Investigation ?” 

The average high school senior elects chemistry with practically 
no idea as to what he is to undertake. He goes to class with a 
vague felling of unrest and curiosity. He finds that there will be 
work in the laboratory on certain days, and that there is consider- 
able to learn about the everyday things of life which may be use- 
ful and interesting to him. 

This is the teacher’s first opportunity for teaching his pupils 
how to study chemistry. He should give a brief setting for the 
course, recount some of the accomplishments of noted chemists of 
the past, and particularly of the present. Indeed, he should en- 
deavor to create a proper atmosphere and get the class to thinking 
of the subject unconsciously. He is then ready to assign the 
lesson. 

Through the assignment, the instructor can do much toward 
showing pupils how to study chemistry. A great deal depends 
on the use made of the time allotted to this important step, and 
no little thought should be employed by the teacher in preparing 
for it. He would do well to follow the suggestions of McMurry, 
as outlined in his “Method of the Recitation”. Have the class 
recall familiar, concrete facts as a means to assimilating the 
abstract. | Encourage individual experimentation to this end. 
Arouse the desire to seek results for themselves. There is no better 
type of work in science than the project system. It is proving 
successful in many schools and is a decided step in advance. We 
need dwell on this phase only long enough to recall the fact that 
pupils are ever ready to display wisdom, and that interest can be 
obtained and retained in no way so well as by taking account of all 
the pupils’ knowledge which bears directly on the new thought to 
be presented in a lesson, Every teacher of chemistry should 
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exert all reasonable effort in an attempt to make the assignment 
helpful and instructive to the pupil in his preparation for the com- 
ing recitation. It will readily be seen that great responsibility 
rests on the teacher, and that the grade of work turned out by the 
class is a direct reflection, in most cases, of the type of instruction 
furnished. 

The second step in preparation is the study-period, which, if 
possible, should be supervised by the instructor, since it saves so 
much valuable time to the pupils. We often hear a conscientious 
student say, “I worked over an hour on that problem and couldn’t 
get it then.” Such a condition is absolutely wrong. A few hints 
by the supervisor would have straightened out the kink and several 
problems could have been solved, to the benefit and satisfaction of 
the pupil. Thus it is evident that more power can be developed in 
the child’s mentality, and additional ground covered with a greater 
degree of thoroughness by this kind of work than by home-study 
—that bugbear of high school pupils. Proof of this statement has 
already been demonstrated in several schools in various sections 
of the United States and in foreign countries, especially in Eng- 
land, where we invariably find that pupils who study at home a 
longer time each day do practically no better daily work than those 
under supervision accomplish in a shorter period, and that when it 
comes to a test of sight analysis and the exercise of judgment the 
latter pupils almost always excel by several points. With these facts 
before us let us emphasize the importance of this short study-period, 
and use it as an introduction to the principal stage in lesson pre- 
paration,—the laboratory exercises. 

Laboratory work is of extreme importance and usefulness only 
in so far as it is of the proper type, and performed at the right 
point in the sequence of preparatory steps. As soon as the pupil 
has a fairly comprehensive idea of the topic at hand let him pro- 
ceed from the study-period to his place at the table, where he should 
find sufficient material and necessary apparatus to perform any 
simple experiment illustrating the subject under consideration. 
Original experiments are decidedly preferable to prescribed exer- 
cises and should be encouraged by the instructor. There is little 
difficulty in getting this kind of work from the average pupil, and 
‘it is much more interesting to him because of the fact that he is 
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carrying out his own line of thought and doing a task of his own 
selection. Let him assemble the apparatus and carry out his ex- 
periment with as little assistance as possible. Give him to under- 
stand (1) that in regard to every question relating to a reaction 
he is responsible for the answer that could be obtained by any keen 
observer (2) that he is not rediscovering facts, but carefully in- 
specting known truths for the purpose of securing a better con- 
ception of the same, and a knowledge of conditions most favorable 
to good results (3) that there is always the possibility of uncover- 
ing something new in connection with the principal reaction that 
has escaped the eye of everyone else. Filled with this purpose he 
will accomplish real good, but left to himself with a laboratory 
manual he simply imitates the cook in her process of making a 
cake with the aid of a recipe, and, as a rule, gets much poorer re- 
sults. 

The laboratory is the incubator of scientific thought. It sheuld 
be eargerly sought by the pupils as a place to learn more, through 
personal analysis, about the common, everyday things that have 
to do with our living. They should be granted every possible ad- 
vantage for this work in the way of reference books, bulletins, 
reagents, and apparatus. They should be encouraged, here in 
their workshop, to make direct and useful application of their 
newly acquired knowledge to practical problems of the community. 
We have read about the good that Mr. Allyn’s classes have done in 
Westfield, and commend it. We can see results in such effort. 
Let us, then, to a reasonable degree, bend our energies in that 
direction. Many children are particularly interested in some line 
of work and need little additional impetus to launch them on a 
voyage of investigation. 

We read much concerning the development of spontaneous action 
on the part of the pupil. The laboratory offers an incomparable 
opportunity for this. 

What to do with these facts obtained in the laboratory and how 
to make use of them, are the next logical questions for considera- 
tion. We find the answer to the first in the familiar laboratory 
sheets—which leads us to remark concerning those same sheets. 
Too often we.find the process of writing them up purely mechani- 
cal and rigidly formal. The desire to conform exactly with the 
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outline prescribed by the teacher at the beginning of the course 
frequently precludes all thoughts of originality, and results in a 
waste of time so far as any intrinsic value to the writer is involved. 
This does not mean that there should be no psychological order of 
sequence suggested, but that the pupil should be allowed the priv- 
ilege of adapting each record to the experiment under direct treat- 
ment so long as this is systematic and concise. These records 
should be neatly and plainly written, and any data accumulated 
should usually be tabulated. Simple, straight-line diagrams are 
preferable. (A stencil saves time and gives a neat appearance. ) 
With these general directions the pupil is unhampered and free to 
exercise his own judgment in preparing his reports. 

These laboratory sheets have at least two distinct uses. (1) 
They contain the statements of results obtained from the study of 
the various lessons, as demonstrated by the student himself, and 
thus serve to fix these facts firmly in his mind. (2) As a collec- 
tion of material for a general survey of the subject as a whole, or 
of a particular lesson, they are a summary of supreme importance. 
Furthermore, they form a brief reference book which may be used 
as a source for further investigation. High school pupils ordina- 
rily think only of the former uses, but we may call their attention 
to the fact that scientists preserve all their data and build new 
achievements from the material of the old. In this way we may 
emphasize that the knowledge they are accumulating is to be of 
lasting value and is not simply acquired to pass a test or get a high 
grade in recitation. 

Before going to recitation the pupils should review the text-book 
assignment for the purpose of getting, through the experiences 
gained in the laboratory, a more comprehensive understanding of 
the essentials of the lesson. Either before or after the short study- 
period, the instructor, by a class demonstration, should elucidate 
any especially difficult problem. Visits to local mills and facto- 
ries, under the direction of the teacher, arouse and stimulate inter- 
est not only in chemistry but also in the industries themselves, to 
the advancement of all concerned. These should constitute a re- 
quired part of the work in the course. In some schools it is pos- 
sible, and practicable, to allow the pupils to work in these places of 
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business and get credit in chemistry for it. This is to be seriously 
considered by all who have classes in this subject. 

In any case, the assignment to individual students of special 
problems—to be solved by the project method, and reported upon at 
the opening of the recitation—aids greatly in clearing away the 
haze which sometimes conceals difficult parts of the lesson from 
some members of the class. This phase of the work is important. 
The pupil receiving the assignment is benefited far more than the 
class, since, with the feeling of responsibility, which youth enjoys, 
he is urged to put for his best effort for the enlightenment of others. 

Just a word in regard to these special reports. It would be time 
well spent by the instructor if he would explain to the class just 
how to handle an assignment of this kind. Too many, indeed 
practically all, pupils spend a great deal of time reading every 
last word in a book or article when a keen searching-out of the im- 
portant thoughts would accomplish the same result in much less 
time and with far less mental plodding. This ability to detect the 
key-note, to get the germ without being obliged to consume the en- 
dosperm, is worth not a little, and serves to sharpen the sense of 
discrimination and to develop judgment. These two qualities are 
of prime importance in the study of any subject, but especially 
one of a scientific nature. When illustrating the method of pro- 
cedure in looking up material for a paper it would be well to point 
out that, in a lesser degree, the same principle holds true in the pre- 
paration of each lesson from the text-book. If we can implant the 
idea of topical study and recitation’in the minds of our pupils we 
shall have done much toward teaching them how to study chemistry. 

While considering the recitation we should realize its functions. 
The pupils have now collected and digested all information at their 
disposal, and it remains for the recitation to review, correlate, and 
arrange this in such a manner as to suggest and disclose generaliza- 
tions based on the concrete facts at hand. Here each member of 
the class has an opportunity to contribute his share to the common 
good by presenting anything he may have found which bears on 
the lesson, and stating his conclusion in regard to its content, as 
revealed in his own investigation. A portion of the period should 
be devoted to an oral quiz by the teacher, that he may get an esti- 
mate of each pupil’s knowledge of the subject under discussion 
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and to bring out all facts possessed by the class. Written tests 
should be given at frequent intervals for the purpose of offering 
the student a chance to use his power of selection and application 
of specific facts in his possession. The teacher should bring in 
articles of the day, and occasionally give short talks on current 
topics relative to chemistry. Thus, by example, he will teach his 
class how to study the subject. 

In conclusion let us recall the following essentials if we would 
teach our pupils how to study chemistry: 

(1) Create a setting and atmosphere for our subject by re- 
calling, from time to time, the achievements of scientists of the 
past, and particularly of the present ; 

(2) Give assignments of reasonable length, and make them 
definite, clear, and concise; 

(3) Allow a brief study-period, under supervision, before 
laboratory work is undertaken ; 

(4) Encourage plenty of laboratory work of the project type, 
having the pupils choose their own experiments ; 

(5) Insist on neatness and accuracy in this work ; 

(6) See that all necessary data is collected and that reports 
are properly written up and arranged ; 

(7) Suggest that these records be used in preparation for the 
recitation ; 

(8) Take the class to inspect local chemical industries ; 

(9) Encourage special reports on topics relating to the lesson ; 

(10) Bring in some of these yourself on current chemical dis- 
coveries ; 

(11) Present tests and quizes in such a way as to call for the 
exercise of reason and judgment, rather than memory, on the part 
of the pupil ; 

In short, let us make the subject of chemistry so interesting and 
useful that our pupils will consider it a pleasure and a duty to seek 
out as many of its secrets as possible in the limited time at their 
disposal, and we shall have done much toward teaching them how 
to study chemistry. 
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“Anna Karenina” and Similar Types of 
Literature. 


By G. Davin Houston, Proressor or Eneuisu, Howarp 
University, Wasuineton, D. CO. 
MmnncnaNNe® C) oonious is the criticism of Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina 
that one shrinks from augmenting the amount. The 
S only excuse for the present venture lies partly in 
the reflection that the grave immoral influence of 
; the story has thus far escaped the pens of critics, 
and partly in the desire to raise the query of the 
= propriety of this type-of literature for classroom 
study. That the story is an artistic and realistic 
portrayal of life may defy any adverse criticism ; but not all phases 
of life, even under the caption of literature, leave a healthy im- 
pression of human nature. We are prone to believe, in these days, 
that whatever the literary few approve as masterpieces can be read 
with impunity by classes in literature. Anna Karenina is a fla- 
grant example of such masterpieces. Regardless of what may be 
urged in favor of the artistic qualities, the philosophical, economic, 
and ethical precepts of the book, the story of an unfaithful wife, 
which story dominates the whole action, raises the question of the 
influence of such a theme on the minds of youthful students, 

We seldom hesitate to condemn the commonplace detective story 
for its corrupting influence on the youth, and we are becoming 
justly more and more severe on the censurable moving-picture film ; 
but when the great creators of fiction present us with such pictures 
as those of Anna Karenina, Mrs. Frankfort, Hester Prynne, and a 
vast host of this type, we receive with out-stretched hands such 
works, and bequeath them to posterity. The traditional deference 
paid to that comprehensive term “literature” sufficies to give such 
productions a conspicuous place in any reputable course in Eng- 
lish Literature. Yet, very few themes can be more harmful to 
the cause of morality than that of the unfaithful wife. We may, 
of course, multiply the number of profitable lessons that are re- 
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flected in such a pitiable picture of human frailty. We may urge 
with greater vehemence than ever that “the wages of sin is death”’. 
We may, for example, hold up Anna’s tragic end as the inevitable 
consequence of her evil conduct. In fact, all sorts of ethical 
truths press one another for expression. But after all, the fram- 
ing of ethical lessons which may accrue from any piece of litera- 
ture is the enterprise of critics. What Anna Karenina is capable 
of meaning in terms of moral significance is of less import to a 
class in literature than what it actually impresses on the minds 
of these youthful readers. Anna needs must evoke sympathy from 
every human breast, but to the youthful student of literature she 
must give the erroneous impression of woman’s moral weakness, a 
theme which has never, strangely enough, failed to be popular; for 
woman’s place on the pages of literature cannot, on the whole, be 
considered enviable. 

The effect of Anna’s losing struggle against overpowering forces 
within her is pathetically tragic, but her moral decay raises the 
pertinent query, “How could a woman, once a faithful wife and 
devoted mother, fall so low?’ Yet, Tolstoi’s marvelous power of 
giving verisimilitude to fiction makes us feel that we have before 
us a real woman, and not a creation of the imagination. We fol- 
low Anna step by step. We see her setting out on her sisterly 
mission, her first meeting with Vronsky, her subsequent interview 
with Vronsky during the snow storm, her encouragement of a 
clandestine love, her unfortunate illness, and her suicide. It is in 
this unflinching realism of Tolstoi, in this life-likeness of events, 
that the moral danger of the book lies. 

The morality of any age, country, or race must obviously de- 
pend largely upon a strong womanhood. Literature, which is one 
of the greatest agencies of morality, ought by all means to present 
the exemplary ideals of womanhood ; not what women ought not to 
do, but what they ought to do,—what they have done to ennoble 
mankind. The rebuke which the god of love gave Chaucer is just 
as applicable to the author of Anna Karenina,—“Why would you 
not speak well of women, as you have said evil?” Tolstoi makes 
the traditional blunder of building up a plot around woman’s 
infidelity. Altogether too many novelists and dramatics have 
held up for inspection women defeated in their struggle against 
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temptation. The presence of many noble women on the pages of 
literature is no more compensatory for the injury done by the 
opposite tendency than indemnity is for the harm done by a rail- 
road wreck. Is this kind of narrative a wise selection for class- 
room study ? 

Men and women of riper judgments may be expected to read 
Anna Karenina without deleterious consequences to their morals, 
and to interpret the story with varying degrees of introspection. 
But what about the youthful student? What is his conclusion 
when he sees this woman, previously good in every sense of the 
word, let an ungovernable and unpardonable love wreck her home, 
her honor, and her virtue? If the same student has had the mis- 
fortune to read consecutively a number of stories of this type, he 
may form a most unfavorable impression of womanhood. He may 
make a reprehensible generalization concerning the sex for which 
he should be educated to entertain profoundest respect. Surely, 
such stories keep alive the thought that woman cannot be en- 
trusted with her own fortune, and that she is a mere malleable 
human substance, capable at best of being hardly more than a 
choice possession of man,—seldom his equal or companion. 

Tolstoi, following many precedents, leaves us to feel that there 
must have been a preponderance of evil germs in Anna’s organism, 
that under her savory reputation lay a contradictory character, 
that she was morally strong, only when temptation was absent. If 
Tolstoi had represented her at the beginning as a veritable Moll 
Flanders or Roxana, the immoral influence of the book would have 
been considerably diminished ; for from such women the reader is’ 
free to expect any lapse of virtue. But by taking a woman from 
whom we expect the most exemplary behavior and infecting her, 
in the twinkling of an eye, with moral decay, the author conscious- 
ly or unconsciously libels woman’s fidelity. We have not, to be 
sure, any real account of Anna’s life before her arrival in Moscow. 
Our only knowledge of her is gleamed from the remarks of others. 
On the day of her arrival, Dolly says: 

“T know nothing about her that is not good, and our relations 
have always been good and friendly.” 

Then Tolstoi adds that Dolly could not do away with the im- 
pression left by her frequent visits with the Kareninas, at Peters- 
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burg, that their home did not seem entirely pleasant, that there 
was something false in the family life. But such a reflection can- 
not properly be construed as indicating infidelity on Anna’s part. 
Her husband was her senior by twenty years; so the “something 
false in their family life” may suggest a kind of incompatibility 
which sometimes results from such an inequality in ages. 

Again, the remarks of Vronsky’s mother ought not to pass un- 
noticed. She says: 

“Anna Arkadyevna has a little boy about eight years old; she 
has never been separated from him before, and it troubles her.” 
This little realistic touch connotes a real mother,—not a Lady 
Capulet or a Lady Ashton, neither of whom supplies, in care and 
attention, the place of a real mother,—but a devoted mother with 
those maternal instincts that are usually coexistent. with wifely 
devotion. Moreover, Kitty alludes to Anna as the “great Peters- 
burg Lady whose praise is in everybody’s mouth.” From such 
brief suggestive passages, and in absence of any contradictory in- 
formation, we are constrained to believe that Anna was a faithful 
wife and a devoted mother before she went to Moscow on her er- 
rand of mercy. But as soon as temptation is thrown across her 
path, she stumbles and never recovers her moral equilibrium. 

One grave moral objection to the story for classroom study is 
Anna’s utter inability to assert at critical times her better nature. 
She is altogether too weak to be presented to a class of young peo- 
ple. The significant remark of Korsunsky at the ball sums up very 
succinct!y Anna’s character. He asks her for “a little waltz”. 
She answers, “I don’t dance when I can help it.” Korsunsky re- 
joins, “But you can’t help it tonight.” And they dance. This is 
Anna’s failing; she “can’t help it.” She has no moral control 
over herself. Beauty and grace she has in abundance, but moral 
inhibition is lacking. She becomes fascinated with Vronsky al- 
most as soon as she meets him. As she gives him her hand for the 
first time, she feels “an answering pressure firm and energetic.” 
At the ball, every time that Vronsky spoke to her, “her eyes 
sparkled, and a smile of happiness parted her ruby lips.” Her 
better nature asserts itself in her resolution to return on the next 
day to Petersburg, but the irreparable damage has been done. 
While she speeds to her home, her mind still lingers in Moscow. 
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She fears her very state, as she feels her will-power leaving her. 
Then when Vronsky, who has followed her, greets her during the 
raging snow storm, she becomes so nervous that she waits momen- 
tarily for something to “snap in her brain.” When she finally 
reaches home, neither husband nor son has his former attraction 
for her. 

Anna’s fascination ripens into a passion so intense that she 
elects the Witches’ creed—“F air is foul, and foul is fair.” Openly 
and secretly she meets Vronsky, disregards social propriety, her 
husband’s feelings, the sanctity ef home, and even her own chas- 
tity. She deserts husband and son, travels abroad with Vronsky, 
boldly returns and lives, somewhat after the fashion of George 
Eliot, out of wedlock with the man she loves. But retribution is 
inevitable. Vronsky subsequently rewards her desertion of home, 
her devotion to him, and her sacrifice of chastity, with brutal in- 
difference. Her jealousy becomes unbearable. She finds relief 
in suicide only 

Call Anna, if you will, one of many actual beings, but you do 
not remove the immoral influence of the story on youthful readers. 
It is a risk to make a classroom study of any work of fiction which 
represents the two sexes thus involved, regardless of the many in- 
structive lessons which may be drawn by those capable of drawing 
them. Such stories, however, never fail to attract young readers; 
and paradoxical as it may sound, a story of vice has a peculiar 
fascination for young readers. The hero and the heroine natur- 
ally become models of conduct. To many a girl in her formative 
period Anna’s infidelity becomes attractive because of the some- 
what adventurous nature of Anna’s career, just as the dare-devil 
character in fiction becomes often the ideal of many a youth. The 
reason is obvious. Imitation is as natural to mankind as any 
characteristic that can be mentioned. With advancing age, imi- 
tation of course becomes more and more supplanted by efforts at 
originality; but in youth imitation is most pronounced. The 
modern moving-picture mania furnishes numerous examples of 
the: psychological effect of such representations; for the moving- 
pictures, in spite of their many commendable features, inflame 
too often the passions of youth. Anna Karenina is equally as 
damaging to the morals of the young, and should therefore with - 
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similar types of literature be eliminated from classroom study. 
Anna’s unfortunate weakness is by no means wholesome tuition 
for minds not likely to penetrate beyond the actual happenings of 
the plot. Well may the critic point out the salient characteristics 
of the story: that the suicide scene is taken from a real happen- 
ing; that the description of Levin holding his dying brother in his 
arms is a reproduction of Tolstoi’s experience with his own bro- 
ther; that the conversation between Levin and the peasant gives 
Tolstoi’s own doctrine in its embryonic form. Such information 
enhances the value of the book for the specialist in literature, for 
the political economist, and for the reader making an exhaustive 
study of the book; but for the average student who is encouraged 
to read for the love of reading, it has no significant meaning. The 
Oblonsky’s reconciliation is forgotten almost as soon as Anna 
leaves Moscow, and their subsequent history furnishes virtually 
no entertainment. Even the Levin-Kitty thread of the story 
pales almost into insignificance in comparison with the immoral 
thread. “Another good woman gone wrong” is the commonplace 
criticism of the youthful student. The intrinsic merits of the 
book escape him. He is impressed almost solely with what ap- 


pears on the surface. 


We should realize that the great host of readers in classes in 
literature do not analyze minutely the plot, characters, setting, 
and other critical matters fundamentally important to the spec- 
ialist in literature, but read the novel or the short-story merely for 
the sake of the story. The fact is that the most profitable kind 
of course in literature has for its aim the cultivation of the stu- 
dents’ taste for reading good literature, rather than the encourage- 
ment of an artificial criticism. Training of the critical faculty 
is, of course, essential even in the first year class in the high school. 
But much of the students’ expressed appreciation of a work of lit- 
erature is too often an appreciation borrowed from the teacher or 
from the editor of the textbook. Students often listen with 
strained attention to the teacher’s ecstasy over some selection, or 
read the editor’s appreciation, and later conveniently reproduce 
such opinions as their own. It is not always an easy matter to 
decide the genuineness of students’ criticisms. The class as a 
whole, unless the members are specializing in literature, will hard- 
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ly be interested in the intricate matters of criticism. Whether 
the bond story or the casket story furnishes the main plot of the 
Merchant of Venice will be of slender, if any, importance to them. 
Their source of entertainment will come from the impression made 
upon them by the action. Thus both the novel and the drama be- 
come didactic, though not always intentionally so. It is almost im- 
possible for either type of literature, dealing as either does, 
with probabilities, not to have a didactic function. Opin- 
ions, therefore, are certain to be shaped somewhat by such a real- 
istic representation of life as is given in Anna Karenina. The 
lesson taught should be clear and prominent enough to be easily 
detected. Does the immoral conduct of Anna leave a very whole- 
some impression upon the student? The question becomes more 
pertinent when we consider the effect which must be made upon 
the student who has read successively, let us say, Le Rouge et le 
Noir, Madame Bovary, The Scarlet Letter, and Anna Karenina, 
in which stories various pictures of the “unfaithful wife” are 
portrayed. Regardless of the ethical truths, which the willing 
critic stands ready to point out, a sinister impression too obvious to 
be phrased may be made upon the mind of the student. 

Anna is not alone responsible for the immoral influence of the 
story. Vronsky is her partner in guilt. He is both immoral and 
unmoral, though contact with Anna makes an appreciable change 
in his character,—one of the refreshing features of the story, but 
not likely to be noticed by the casual reader. Two striking pas- 
sages from the story serve admirably to reveal the character of the 
man for whom Anna deserted husband and son. The first pas- 
sage refers to the society of Petersburg in general, showing the 
class to which Vronsky belonged : 

“In his Petersburg world, humanity was divided into two 
absolutely distince catagories,—the one of low order, trivial, 
stupid, and above all ridiculous, people, declaring that one hus- 
band ought to live with one wedded wife, that girls should be vir- 
tuous, women chaste, men brave, temperate, and unshaken, oc- 
cupied in bringing up their children decently, in earning their 
bread, and paying their debts, and other such absurdities. This 
kind of people was old-fashioned and dull. But the other and 
vastly superior class, to which he and his friends belonged, re- 
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quired that its members should be, above all, generous, bold, gay, 
shamelessly unrestrained in the pursuit of pleasure, and scornful 
of all the rest.” 

This passage, bitterly ironic, gives a comprehensive idea of the 
social class to which Vronsky belonged, and describes him as only 
a member of the class. The second passage is more personal: 

“Vronsky’s life was especially happy, because he had formed a 
special code of rules, which never failed to regulate what he ought 
to do, and what he ought not todo. This code applied to a very 
small circle of duties, but they were strictly determined; and as 
Vronsky never had occasion to go outside of this circle, he had 
never been obliged to hesitate about the course of his action. This 
code prescribed unfailingly that it was necessary to pay gambling- 
debts, but not his tailor’s bill; that it was not possible to tell lies, 
except to women ; that the only persons legitimately open to deceit 
were husbands; that insults could be committed, but never 
pardoned.” : 

Such is the character of the man for whom Anna sacrifices every- 
thing, even her life. Such is the man whom fortune seems to 
favor until his indifference drives Anna to suicide. He steals 
with impunity another man’s wife, lives in immoral relation with 
her, and tires of her; and yet he is to the eyes of most youthful | 
students the real hero of the story. True, the suicide of Anna 
brings a kind of retribution to him, even though it comes after he 
has apparently lost his passion for her; but his grief is by no 
means suggestive of the kind of repentance that might improve : 
somewhat the moral tone of the story. His grief is confined 
wholly to the horrible memory of his fatal indifference to Anna. : 
He realizes that he is responsible for her death. He recalls many ‘ 
pleasant memories which serve as a contrast to his unpardonable 
treatment. The only retribution that he suffers is caused by his 
treatment of Anna and his leaning towards the Princess Sorokina. 
But the gravest crime which Vronsky has committed is not against 
any individual, though we must sympathize with both Anna and 
her husband, Aleksei, but against that sacred institution known as 
the Family. 

This escape of Vronsky from retribution due for his part in 
disrupting the family, places apparently a premium on licentious- 
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ness. Herein lies another phase of the immoral influence of the 
book. The final triumph of the family after such an experience 
becomes imperative for the moral effect, but Tolstoi makes no at- 
tempt to bring Vronsky to task for wrecking Aleksei’s family. 
The sacred ties of the family are broken by Anna and Vronsky. 
A loving husband and a neglected son are made to suffer without 
redress. Poor Aleksei is really the hero of the story, but it would 
be difficult to force this view upon casual readers. He stands out 
in the story as a veritable King Arthur. For a long time he 
fights his own suspicious thoughts concerning the relation between 
Anna and Vronsky. He speaks kindly to Anna, and advisers her 
persuasively but gently to deny Vronsky access to their home. He 
refuses absolutely to believe his wife unfaithful until undeniable 
facts force him; and even then he is heroic. His forgiveness of 
his wife’s infidelity, his tender treatment of her at a time when 
she was most in need of such treatment, and his noble fear of the 
consequences of divorcing her, all reveal his great strength of 
character. But the family over which he presides is wrecked 
under his very eyes. Like a man caught in a railroad frog and 
watching the train backing down on him, he awaits his fate which 
he already knows. But while he suffers untold agony, his rival 
rejoices. Does it not seem that a premium is thus set on licen- 
tiousness? The immoral influence of the story might have been 
appreciably lessened if Vronsky had been sufficiently punished 
for breaking up Aleksei’s family. 

Anna, on the other hand, breaks the law of the family and pays 
the bitter consequences of her crime. She sees the one she loves 
growing less attractive to her, even as she has treated her husband. 
It is peculiarly significant that jealousy should be her undoing, in- 
asmuch as she has made her husband endure a like suffering. 
Vronsky deserves a similar punishment for his share in her guilt, 
but he is not called to account for helping to disrupt the family. 
The erroneous conclusion which may be drawn by youthful stu- 
dents is again evident. 

It may be urged that this particular story is Russian and may 
not, therefore, be adaptable to the American mind; and that the 
justification of its study in any classroom lies in its artistic quali- 
ties. Such a criticism is, doubtless, true of many aspects of the 
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story, but a moral question is a universal question, not peculiar to 
any country, race, or mind. The immoral theme which dominates 
the whole story is as clear as that of many plays that marked the 
declining years of the Elizabethan drama. It is most unfortunate 
that the clearest part of the whole story is the immoral thread. 
The artistic qualities, to be sure, make an immediate appeal to 


’ the critic, but hardly to the average student in the classroom. 


Let us hope, then, that in this great age of moral reform the only 
types of literature set before the casual student of literature will 
be those that show the triumph of moral law. Let us hope, fur- 
ther, that the “unfaithful wife” will recede, from the pages of 
classroom texts, for the more inspiring “noble woman”. 


THE OLD STONE WALLS. 


The stone walls of New England— 
For miles on miles they stand 

In tangled lines of beauty 

Across the pleasant land. 


Old Time has softly decked them 
By hill and vale and stream, 

And Nature’s heart has drawn them 
Into its mystic dream. 


The old walls of New England— 
For miles on miles they stand,— 
Where is the brain that builded— 
Where rests the toiling hand? 


In many a sleepy graveyard, 
Beneath the pines, they lie, 

Where drifts the ancient sunlight, 
The snow and grass pass by. 


These men were busy humans; 
They dreamed of love and mirth, 
Of wealth, and conquered honor, 
Not of this quiet earth. 


O ye who, eager, wrestle 
Old Life with laugh and boast, 
Think, in some deeper moment, 
Upon this vanished host. 
Heten Cary CHADWIOK. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


In his crusade against street accidents, Police Commissioner Arthur 
Woods of New York recently ordered the distribution by policemen 
of 20,000 placards on which are pictures showing how three accidents 
are to be avoided. On the placard are these words of advice: 

Don’t cross in the middle of the block. 

Don’t forget the old and the young. They suffer the anak 

Don’t hurry in front of moving traffic. Wait till it stops. 

Don’t rely on the other fellow’s judgment. Leave a margin of 
safety. 

Such instructions should be given in every city public school 
throughout the United States. 


Both good and bad records for child welfare legislation were estab- 
lished by the various states in 1916-1917 according to the November 
CHILD LABOR BULLETIN containing the Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the general secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Among the states which weakened their laws were four 
(Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont) which 
gave to some official or commission the power to relax the child 
labor law of the state during the war, and two states (New York 
and California) which authorized a similar relaxation of their com- 
pulsory education laws. Among the eleven states which strengthened 
their child labor laws are Deleware, Illinois, Kansas and Texas where 
entirely new laws were enacted and Wisconsin which added domestic 
service to the list of occupations for which work permits are required. 
Compulsory education laws were improved in six states and mothers’ 
pension laws were enacted for the first time in Arkansas, Delaware, 
Maine and Texas, and amended in 10 other states, making a total 
of 34 states which now have mothers’ pension laws. 


Only 19 cities out of 163 of 25,000 population or over reporting 
to the Bureau of Education teach foreign languages below the seventh 
grade of the elementary school, according to a statement just made 
public. In 12 of these cities German is the foreign language taught; 
in three cities German, French and Spanish are all taught in the 
elementary grades; in one city German, Italian and Polish; while 
in the three remaining cities the languages taught to elementary 
school children are French and Spanish, alone or in combination. 
In a few cities the foreign language is taught in all grades, from the 
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first to the eighth; in others the instruction does not begin until the 
fifth or sixth grade. The number of elementary school children 
taking German ranges from 40 in one city to 22,000 in another. 

Few of the superintendents who replied to the Bureau’s inquiry 
favor the teaching of German or any other foreign language in the 
lower elementary school, though many of them believe thoroughly 
in foreign language study for students in higher schools. 

In its statement regarding the situation the Bureau makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: “There is general agreement among educators 
and public men, both in this country and abroad, that there should 
be no interference with existing high school and college provision 
for the teaching of German ; that a knowledge of the German language 
is more important now than it was before the war. The upper ele- 
mentary grades, especially where organized in the junior high school, 
may quite properly offer foreign languages, including German, but 
educators generally look upon the teaching of foreign languages in 
the lower elementary grades as of very questionable value.” 


Suggestions for a program of school activity for different types 
of educational institutions during the war have been issued by Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education. After 
pointing out that attendance laws should be enforced as usual. Dr. 
Claxton says: “Parents should be encouraged to make all possible 
efforts to keep their children in school and should have public or 
private help when they can not do so without it. Many young chil- 
dren will lack the home care given them in times of peace, and there 
will be need of manv more kindergartens and Montessori schools 
then we now have. The attendance in the high schools should be 
increased, and more boys and girls should be induced to remain until 
their course in completed. A school year of four terms of 12 weeks 
each is recommended for the high schools, as for the elementary schools. 
In the high schools adopting this plan arrangements should be made 
for half-time attendance, according to the Fitchburg, Cincinnati, and 
Spartanburg, S. C.. plans, for a large proportion of pupils as possible. 
All laboratories and manual-training shops in high schools should be 
run at their full capacitv. In many of the shops work should be done 
which will have immediate value for the national defense. In all 
high schools in which domestic science (sewing, cooking, sanitation, 
ete.) is taught, large units of time should be given to sewing for 
the Red Cross and for local charities. Classes for grown-up women 
should be formed in which practical instruction can be given largely 
by lecture and demonstration in the conservation and economic use 
of food. For all boys and girls who can not attend the day sessions 
of the high schools, continuation classes should be formed, to meet 
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at such times as may be arranged during working hours or in the 
evening. All cities should maintain evening schools for adult men 
and women. In cities having considerable numbers of immigrants, 
evening schools should be maintained for them with classes in Eng- 
lish, in civics, and such other subjects as will be helpful to these 
foreigners in understanding our industrial, social, civic, and polit- 
ical life.” 


The date for the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association has been changed to March 4-6, 1918. This 
change will bring the convention immediately following the Spring 
meeting of the N. E. A., also to be held in Atlantic City. The general 
theme for the R. E. A. meeting, Community Organization, is at- 
tracting keen interest. The convention will treat both the broad 
aspects of the reorganization of the world into a closer and more 
neighborly life and the organization of the local community as an 
agency for moral and religious training. The official headquarters 
for the convention will be The Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City. 


Psychologists tell us that impressions, carried to the brain by the 
afferent nerves, cause there, cellular excitations or explosions which 
are harmful unless the forces generated are carried off by the cor- 
responding efferent nerves in overt expressions, or actions. This 
brief statement means a great deal in education. Too much of our 
school work has for its chief or sole aim, impression. Not enough 
of it is adapted to give opportunity for expression or execution. 
Since no one doubts that the teacher knows a great deal more than 
the class, why spend so much time and effort as many teachers do 
in showing off how much they themselves: know? It is far better 
to get the pupil to make an ever so inadequate demonstration of a: 
problem than for the teacher to glibly rattle off a perfect demonstra- 
tion of it which is not comprehended by the pupil,—followed by the 
question: “Don’t you see?” No, the pupil doesn’t see! Some step 
has been missed because his untrained mind has not been quick enough 
to follow. The teacher’s knowledge has been made clear; and the 
process has also made plain to the pupil his own disheartening slow- 
ness and ignorance. But in this there is little gain. The discour- 
agement not infrequently means his intellectual and scholarly doom. 

The lesson is, then, that it is better to emphasize the pupil’s effort 
at expression, no matter how faulty that may at first be. The pupil 
must learn by doing.—not simply by listening. His own. faulty at- 
tempt at demonstration strengthens the fibers of his mind and he 
gradually acquires the ability to grasp and to express the truth. 
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Whereas, the mere listening to another’s demonstration, however 
faultless, is useless and positively harmful if it is not understood. 
Teachers who are more anxious always to get their pupils to express 
themselves than they are to show their own learning, are the success- 
ful teachers. A clear vision of this truth would revolutionize the 
work in many a classroom. 

The writer of this paragraph noted, not long ago, a striking illus- 
tration of the uselessness of impression without expression. A Sun- 
day School,—that institution where it seems to be so often supposed 
_ that mere goodness will cover a multitude of pedagogical sins,—was 

celebrating “Rally Day,”—spelled with a big “R” and a big “D.” 
Hundreds of children of all ages were assembled after the summer 
vacation, to begin a new school year. It was a splendid opportunity 
for expression. Each class might have chosen one of its own members 
to say in a few words what they thought should be done to make the 
school successful during the coming year. How eagerly the entire 
school would have listened! What a comparison of notes there would 
have been as the speakers unfolded their ideas! How profitable would 
have been this exercise for the speakers and for those who listened 
to them! Both old and young would have paid careful attention 
and received benefit. It would have been a case of “Our Class,” “Our 
work,” and “Our School.” They would have really “rallied” in the 
spirit of service and of consecration. 

But what did really happen? The children were seated in rows, 
on hard benches. The Superintendent, the Pastor, and two or three 
other dignitaries went to the platform and with two or three of the 
teachers addressed the school, telling them what they were to do, how 
they were to behave, and urging them to be punctual, to study the 
lesson, etc.,—through the whole gamut of common-places with which 
we are all so familiar. Then the Secretary read a lot of dry figures 
about the past. What was the result? After the first few minutes 
the room began to be filled with the noise of shuffling feet, punctuated 
by an occasional slap of a book or paper across some boy’s back or 
head, much whispering, and all sorts of restlessness which was only 
terminated by the announcement of the closing hymn. 

It was a splendid opportunity thrown away. It was all an attempt 
at impression, which was utterly futile because there was no oppor- 
tunity for expression. Our week-day public schools are often the scene 
of similar, if less distinctly marked, missed opportunities. And the 
loss is incalculable. 


The war is a crucial test of faith and character. People of differ- 
ent temperaments take it variously. Not a few persons are tremen- 
dously oppressed or depressed by the very thought of it, independently 
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of any personal losses or bereavements. It seems to them altogether 
horrible. It wrecks their faith and makes them despondent. Some 
are simply dazed. Some are indifferent so long as it does not come 
close to their interests. Some are excited, stimulated to new thought 
and new effort. Some are optimistic and some through faith and 
prayer find hope and gain vision. Some forget and some remember 
that with God “one day is as a thousand years and a thousand years 
as one day.” Some are willing to give God time and they will not give 
up their faith, their hope, their expectation that good will emerge 
from the apparent evil, order from chaos, truth and right and liberty 
from falsehood, cruel wrong and oppression. 

A friend with whom we talked recently said: “Of course everyone 
sees that religion has had no power to prevent the evil of this war.” 
Others are saying that education has been impotent except so far as 
it has been vocational and so has helped men to manufacture engines 
of destruction and master forces that could be used in getting the bet- 
ter of the other fellow. 

Where such positions are taken it is usually futile to argue the mat- 
ter. But how short sighted such conclusions seem to the intelligent 
student of history, not to speak of the believing Christian. The key 
note of history and of religion is the conflict of good and evil. By 
this conflict character is developed. Out of it emerge the virtues. 
By it comes progress. It is another name for evolution. If we center. 
our attention upon the evil we are appalled, we lose faith, our vision 
is darkened, hope fails and ruin for ourselves and all things confronts 
us. If we look for the good there come hope and chastening and new 
strength, enlightenment and efficiency. There surely is a wonder- 
fully bright side to this stupendous conflict. Note its demonstrations 
of human brotherhood, of democratic ideals, of liberty and equality. 
What splendid service has been rendered with absolute unselfishness 
by the medical fraternity, the nurses, the Y. M. C. A. and other Chris- 
tian organizations! If human freedom is a blessing how blessed is 
the movement for universal freedom and democracy which is coming 
out of this war into the universal consciousness! What splendid 
patriotism have we seen on all sides! What unreserved. self-renuncia- 
tions! What deeds of heroism! Humanity will be, yea is, greater, 
more exalted, worthier than ever before. 

What is religion? Not the repetition of prayers and platitudes. 
Not namby-pamby goodness. Not forms and ceremonies. Religion 
is courage, strength, uprightness, rectitude, devotion to principle, un- 
selfishness, service of humanity, consecration to high ideals. When 
have these virtues ever been so gloriously demonstrated as in this 
war? These sentiments, these fundamental conceptions should be 
impressed by every teacher upon every pupil in all our schools and 
colleges. 
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Foreign Notes 


THe “Enemy Lanauace”—As in America, the place of the enemy 
language occupies a prominent place in educational discussions in 
Europe. A committee of the English Modern Language Association 
recently adopted the following memorandum : ; 

It is not possible to give any exact forecast of the commercial 
relations of England and Germany after the war, but whatever form 
they may assume there is no doubt that a knowledge of German and 
German conditions will be required’ for commercial purposes. In 
the future it will be even more necessary than in the past that there 
shall be in responsible quarters people possessing an adequate knowl- 
-- edge of German and all that the study of German in the widest sense 
should imply . . . . The study of German has inevitably suffered 
during the war, but we are of opinion that to allow any further dimin- 
- ution to take place, or even to accept the present reduced scale as 
permanent, would be to the national disadvantage. 

Similar convictions prevail in some quarters of Germany, appar- 
ently. Regarding the teaching of English in German schools the 
Mannheim Gazette asserts: 

The modern languages occupy a prominent position in our real 
schools and higher real schools (Oberrealschulen). No narrow minds 
will demand their curtailment because of our unpleasant experience 
with the French and the English. On the contrary, the knowledge of 
these languages is absolutely necessary to us, especially that of Eng- 
lish. Ignorance of a foreign language or of a foreign nation is not 
an element of strength, but of weakness. Besides Germany has no 
intention of isolating herself from the rest of the world when the 
war is over. She does not want to wage war after war. She strives 
more than ever to penetrate into the world . . . . The modern 
languages ought to be given more, not less, time than heretofore. 


War Savines 1n EnotisH ELementary ScHoors.—On May 5, 
1916, the English Board of Education, at the request of the National 
War Savings Committee, issued a circular asking for the assistance 
of local education authorities in making known through the public 
elementary schools the facilities for saving afforded by the issues 
of war saving certificates. With the cooperation of the authorities 
and teachers, special lessons were given on the subject and copies 
of a leaflet explaining the purpose of the war savings associations 
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were widely distributed to parents through the children. The board 
has also placed at the disposal ofthe committee some of their in- 
specting staff for organizing and secretarial work in conection with 
the local war savings committees which have been formed. Notable 
assistance has already been given to the movement in various areas 
by the schools. A large number of war savings associations have been 
formed in direct connection with the schools. Members and officials 
of local education authorities, teachers and scholars have thrown them- 
selves into the campaign with enthusiasm. Many teachers are acting 
as secretaries and organizers to the associations; the scholars have 
distributed pamphlets and notices of ee and collected the sav- 
ings of distant members. 


THe Stupy or Russtan.—Frequent reference has been made in 
these notes to revival of interest in the study of Russian. Over 55 
per cent of the universities and colleges of England have established 
courses in Russian. In Scotland four higher institutions and 18 
continuation centers have courses in Russian attended by 560 students. 


Computsory ScHooLt ATTENDANCE IN PoLanD.— Almost the first 
use made by the Poles of their temporary freedom was to introduce 
compulsory school attendance. During 1915-16 the number of schools 
increased by 47 per cent. In Warsaw alone during that year 400 new 
elementaray schools and 47 industrial continuation schools were es- _ 
tablished. 


ATTENDANCE IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—There were 63,915 stu- 
dents registered in the German universities during the summer of 
1917, but of this number 46,658 were in war service. Of the 17,257 
in actual attendance, 6,013 were women, some 1300 were foreigners, 
and most of the remaining were disabled by the war. Comparison 
of 1913 with 1917 figures shows the extent to which the German uni- 
versities have sent their men to the army. Berlin had a scant three 
thousand as compared with the more than 8,000 of 1913; Bonn had 
1360, as against 4460; Freiburg had 330 left out of 3,163; Gottingen 
%62 out of 2,853; Halle 575 of 2,765; and Heidelberg 852 out of 
2,617. 

CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND THE War.—Conference between 
‘American and Canadian educators since the war began have tended 
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to put at the disposal of American educators much that is valuable. 
It appears from the report of the Canadians that their universities 
suffered great loss of numbers from the undergraduates and instruc- 
tors at the beginning of the war, such men being among the first to 
respond to their country’s call for volunteers. No effort was made 
to accord special treatment to university men nor to keep the insti- 
tutions themselves together. The military authorities realized that 
it would be advantageous to offer the undergraduates a chance for 
military training at the universities. Accordingly, it was arranged 
that officers’ traiming corps should be established in the universities, 
the training to constitute a part of the regular university work. The 
instruction is given by members of the teaching force of the university, 
and these units are part, not of the overseas forces of the Dominion, 
but of the militia. Full equipment, with excellent service rifles, is 
provided by the Central Dominion Government for all univ ersity units. 
Much target practice is afforded the undergraduates, and skill in mark- 
manship is in many cases rapidly attained. 

Not only has the shortage of officers made it impossible for regular 
army officers to be provided for the giving of military instruction in 
the universities, but it has been found in general that the regular 
university teachers prove more effective instructors for university 
men than the army officers. 

Contribution of undergraduates to the army on the part of the 
universities and colleges has amounted in some instances to as much 
as 70 per cent of the entire enrollment of men. One reason why this 
contribution has been so great is found in the fact that the university 
men have proved splendidly qualified for making officers. 

The Canadians report that it has not been found necessary to modify 
university calendars in most cases. Medical schools have recently 
introduced a summer session for the final year in order that gradua- 
tion might be hastened. Medical students of the two final years who 
have enlisted as combatants have been sent back by the military 
authorities to complete their course. The agricultural schools of the 
Dominion regularly are in session only from November 1 to May 1. 
Young men are therefore free for work on the farms, and influence has 
been exerted of late to persuade the agricultural students to engage 
in farm work, rather than to enlist in the army, since many millions 
of acres of good prairie land in Canada are still uncultivated for lack 
of laborers. 

Appreciating that the stream of graduate students formerly flowing 
from Canada to German universities might continue for some years 
to be diverted to English and French institutions, the universities 
of Canada have requested that a three years’ doctorate course be regu- 
larly offered in the universities of these two countries, and that schol- 
arships be available there to Canadian students. This request has 
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been favorably received, and the desired arrangements have already 
been made at some of these institutions. 


Foreign EDUCATION IN RECENT GOVERNMENT BULLETINS.—A half 
dozen recent bulletins of the Bureau of Education concern themselves 
with foreign education. Bulletin 1916 No. 49 is a detailed report 
of medical inspection work in Great Britain; 1917 No. 11 is “Higher 
Technical Education in foreign countries” (by the late Anna Tolman 
Smith in collaboration with W. S. Jesien) ; 1917 No. 36 outlines the 
demand for vocational education in warring countries; 1917 No. 25. 
analyzes provision for military training of youths of school age in 
European nations* ; 1917 Nos. 15 and 16 are Dr. MacLean’s studies 
in higher education in Ireland and Wales, and England and Scot- 
land, respectively, based on first hand investigations during the past 
three years. 

The 1917 Annual report of the Commissioner of Education does 
not contain the usual elaborate statement of education in foreign 
countries. There is, instead, a brief review, by nations, of the effect 
of the war on education in the chief European nations. W. C. R. 


*Reviewed in EDUCATION for December. 











Book Notices 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN AMERICAN POETRY. By Amy Lowell. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 


This is a notable book by a notable representative of the modern style 
of poetic emotion and expression. The writer of this review confesses at 
the outset that he has been puzzled, fascinated, alternately distressed and 
inspired by the examples of the modern poetry which have chanced to 
cross his vision. He believes that he possesses an “open mind” and is 
reasonably free from predispositions. Yet at first the violations of prece- 
dent, the casting off of all forms, and the dragging out of all sorts of 
objects of thought into the light of day and setting them up as proper 
objects of poetic contemplation, have produced intellectual and emotional 
jolts that have been at times painful. Gradually, however, he is getting 
the new point of view. Long ago, seeking a definition of the real essence 
of poetry this truth was grasped, viz., that poetry is the reflection, in the 
soul of man, of the divine order of the universe. This definition seems 
to harmonize with the tendency of the modern forms of verse to take up 
the veriest details of what is, and find in them stimuli of emotion. The 
rags of a beggar are a part of the universe as we know it and these rags 
may provoke profound thought and lead us to feelings that connect up, 
with the very holy of holies of human experience. The poet who can stir 
our emotions in this way with a small detail of the universe as it is, is 
a true poet. He feels everything, everywhere, and makes us conscious 
of the oneness of all things, human and divine. He finds beauty and 
harmony where the soul with narrower range of vision sees only ugliness 
and disorder. “Art, true art,” says the author of the volume under con- 
sideration, is the desire of man to express himself, to record the reactions 
of his personality to the world he lives in. Great emotion always tends to 
become rhythmic, and out of that tendency the forms of art have been 
evolved. Art becomes artificial only when the forms take precedence over 
the emotion.” Miss Lowell goes on to show that American men and women 
have come to feel the pulsations of American life as something unique 
and individual; “the great unoccupied spaces, the constant warring and 
overcoming of nature, the fluid state of the social fabric—all made a 
different speech necessary, if they were really to express the thoughts 
that were in them.” 

Miss Lowell’s book is an attempt to disclose a great new, artis- 
tic movement. “We shall see these poets,” she says, (of the six repre- 
sentative American poets whom she uses as exemplars) “revolting 
against stilted phrases and sentimentality; we shall see them endeavor- 
ing to express themselves, and the new race which America is producing ; 
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we shall see them stepping boldly from realism to far flights of imag- 
ination. We shall see them ceding more and more to the influence of 
other, alien peoples, and fusing exotic modes of thought with their 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance. This is indeed the melting pot, and its fumes 
affect the surrounding company as well as the ingredients in the cruc- 
ible.” 

The six representatives of the modern poetry which this author 
interprets are E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, “H. D.” and John Gould Fletcher. Whoever is interested in 
literature on its higher side should read and reflect upon these preg- 
nant pages. ¥. H. ¥. 


THE WORLD BOOK. Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture. 
Editor-in-Chief, M. V. O’Shea; Editor, Ellsworth D. Foster; Editor for 
Canada, George H. Locke; assisted by one hundred and fifty dis- 
tinguished scientists, educators, artists and leaders of thought in the 
Unitel States and Canada. Eight volumes, fully illustrated. Hanson- 
Roach-Fowler Company. Sold by subscription. VOLS. V and VI. 


Previous volumes of this splendid set have been reviewed in former 
numbers of Education. Volume V carries the work on from “Lemberg” 
to “New Year”; and Volume VI from “New York” to “Rice.” The new 
volumes bear out all that has been previously said of the usefulness and 
attractiveness of this encyclopaedic work. Its editors and sponsors are 
men well known in school and college circles. Two are distinguished 
Librarians. They know what kinds of information the public want. 
They know the authoritative sources of information. They have demon- 
strated, in the articles to be found in these volumes, their ability to 
put this information into compact form. The reader readily finds the 
essential facts that he needs, without being obliged to search for an 
hour or an afternoon through a mass of unnecessary detail. This feature 
is worth dollars to the busy student or man of affairs. On the larger 
topics there are helpful OUTLINES, with questions. By the use of these 
the reader can test his knowledge. A fine plan for a history class, for 
instance, would be to read the article, say on Mexico, and then review 
it by means of the Outline, which latter could be used by the teachers 
as a suggestive “questionaire.” 

There are a hundred ways in which The World Book can be used in 
the schools. In the home or the business office the work is indisp«nsible. 
What would not Abraham Lincoln have given for such a fund of knowl- 
edge, and means of culture! F. H. P. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTIC PROSE. With Notes and Biographies. By 
Augustus White Long. Heath & Company. 
A very comprehensive collection covering the entire history of our 
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country and illustrating and enforcing the spirit of patriotism which 
has always meant so much to children, youths, men and women of the 
United States, from the beginning to the present time. Due attention is 
given to heroes and heroines other than soldiers and sailors, viz. states- 
men, nurses and doctors, chaplains, men of science, wives and mothers, 
and even children whose spirit and life have contributed to make our 
land “safe for democracy.” Such books as this, called out by the war, 
serve as a sort of compensation for the horrors, deprivations and dis- 
tresses which war always brings in its train. There could not be a better 
supplementary reader for the present generation. The book correlates 
well with history and civics courses. 


SAM HOUSTON. By George I. Bryan. The Macmillan Company. 
Price 50 cents. . 


A clean-cut sketch of a notable and typical pioneer American. We 
have almost forgotten that once Texas was “an independent country, just 
as much as Switzerland or France,” and Houston became its President. 
His boyhood and youth, his many achievements and exploits, and his 
qualities as a man and leader of men are interestingly related in this 
handy little volume. , 


FIRST SPANISH COURSE. By E. C. Hills and J. D. M. Ford. Heath 
& Company. A timely course of instruction for beginners, giving the 
essential facts of grammar, illustrated by excellent material for oral 
and written work. The volume is well put together, on good paper, 
attractively bound, and will find a large market in these times when 
business is being so extended into Spanish-speaking populations on both 
continents. 


BUGLE CALLS OF LIBERTY. By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth 
and Paul Mayo Paine, M. A. Iroquois Publishing Company. This sup- 
plementary reader should have a wide circulation. It will do’ much to 
stimulate a spirit of patriotism and make the pupils in our public schools 
sensitive to the country’s calls to all sorts of service. The frontispiece 
is the well-known picture of Washington upon his “charger.” The book 
gives the essential parts of the great patriotic speeches which have 
thrilled our citizens from the earliest days down to the time of President 
Wilson’s thrilling and effective calls to battle for democracy and the 
salvation of the world from the domination of the advocates of fright- 
fulness and the “rule or ruin” policy. The use of this book will make 
better citizens,—better men and women of tomorrow. 
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PRACTICAL SPELLING LESSONS. Book Two. By Charles P. Al- 
vord and Eugene G. Hughey. Macmillans. Price 32 cents. These spel- 
lers are carefully graded in accordance with the results of the investi- 
gations of Dr. Ayres and others. Attention is given to matters of pro- 
nunciation, words often misspelled, synonyms, affixes, stems, etc. ~The 
binding is attractive and durable. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORLD WITH ESPECIAL R#FER- 
ENCE TO SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. B. George Willis 
Botsford, Professor of History in Columbia University, and Jay Barrett 
Botsford, A. M. Macmillan. Price $1.50. 


A timely volume, furnishing a course of study for schools giving 
not more than a year to European history. Collateral reading is sug- 
gested and encouraged, “Topics for Reading” directing the work of the 
student in this line. The volume is effectively illustrated by pictures 
and maps directly related to the text. It contains a fund of information 
and suggestion. 


AMERICAN LITERARY READINGS. By L. W. Payne, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Professor of English in the University of Texas. Cloth, 648 pages. 
Rand McNally & Company. Price $1.40. 


It is well that there should be a good substantial, adequate collection 
in one volume, of selections from American authors, exclusively,—for 
school use. This volume well fills this need. It begins with the creative 
period and covers the nineteenth century and the twentieth, for the first 
and part of the second decades. There is a helpful Outline of American 
literature and a brief Essay on English meter. 


ONE YOUNG MAN. Edited by J. E. Hodder Williams. George H. 
Doran Company. 

This paper covered volume of 156 pages gives a glimpse of the life 
led by thousands of young men of many nations who have been suddenly 
called out for war service. This young man in particular was seriously 
wounded but the last page leaves him in a way to get back with the 
possibility of seeing “fairly well from the unbandaged side of his face” 
and determined to be “back at business in time for the Christmas rush.” 
It makes the reader realize the stuff the world’s young manhood is 
made of. 


Five text books in French: 


FRENCH LESSONS ON THE DIRECT METHOD. Junior Course. 
By Marc Ceppi, Price 1s 6p. 
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GRADUATED FREE FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND INTERMEDIATE FORMS. By E. T. Schoendelin, B. A. Price 2s. 


FRENCH LESSONS ON THE DIRECT METHOD. Intermediate 
Course, By Marc Ceppi. Price 2s. 


LA CLASSE EN FRANCAIS (COURS MOYEN). By E. J. A. Groves, 
L. és L. Price 2s. 


PETITS CHEFS-D’OEUVRE COUTESSEPORAINS. Edited by Jules 
Lazare. Price 1s. 6p. 


Hatchette & Co., London, Publishers. 

These books present a course in French which, while simple, is yet 
comprehensive and will secure excellent results in the matter of com- 
prehension of the literature as well as facility in oral expression. 


GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE. Par Emma C, Armand, Chef du 
Départment de Francaise, Morris High School, New York. Heath & 
Co. Price 60 cents. 


The volume opens with seven introductory exercises which lead the 
pupil easily forward into the subject familiarizing him with French 
idioms and giving him something of a vocabulary. Careful attention 
is given to oral drill. The principles are emphasized and exceptions 
and minor details minimized. Heath’s Modern Languages Series has 
made an enviable record. This in one of the most recent additions. 





